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Osvald Stein 


SVALD STEIN’s death by accident on 28 December 1943 

has struck the International Labour Office a heavy blow, by 

depriving it, with brutal suddenness, of one of its most outstand- 
ing and capable servants. 

Osvald Stein was Czechoslovak. Born at Litomysl, Bohemia, 
on 20 July 1895, he graduated in 1913 from the Classical College in 
Valasske Mezerici. In these early years he already showed his 
attachment to the cause of democracy by his activities, under 
Thomas G. Masaryk’s leadership, in the Czech Student Move- 
ment. He went on to study law, economics, and mathematics in 
Prague and Vienna and received in Vienna the degree of Doctor 
of Law. During the first world war he was for three years mobilised, 
was severely wounded, and spent one year as a prisoner of war in 
Russia. After his liberation he entered, towards the end of 1918, 
the Social Insurance Division of the Austrian Ministry of Social 
Welfare, and it fell to him in 1919 to negotiate the first arrange- 
ments on unemployment insurance and war victims concluded 
between Czechoslovakia and Austria. In 1920 he was appointed 
Austrian Social Attaché in Prague. 

Two years later, in 1922, he joined the staff of the I.L.O., to 
serve as an expert on social insurance under Mr. Adrien Tixier, 
to-day the Commissioner for Social Affairs in the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, and at that time Chief of the 
Social Insurance Section. In 1937, when Mr. Tixier became an 
Assistant Director, Stein succeeded him as Chief of the Section. 

For more than twenty years Stein was to devote his remarkable 
energies to the building of an international social insurance code 
and to the national development of social insurance legislation 
throughout the world. Before the outbreak of the present war that 
code, to which no one had made a greater contribution than Stein, 
was virtually complete. Much of the preparatory work was Stein’s, 
and the successful adoption, at the Conferences of 1925, 1927, and 
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1933, of the Social Insurance Conventions was very largely due 
to his technical guidance in committee and to his abilities as a 
negotiator. When the Conference of 1936 added the Sickness 
Insurance (Sea) Convention to the code, it stood complete and 
Stein might have truthfully claimed to be, with Mr. Tixier, its 
chief architect. 

During these years he performed many missions on behalf of 
the Office and filled a number of important posts. He was, with 
Mr. Tixier, Honorary Secretary of the International Association 
of War Veterans from 1926 to 1936. From 1928 to 1938 he was 
Secretary of the International Federation of Social Insurance 
Boards and Institutions; and he was Secretary of the Insurance 
Committee of the International Law Association. He delivered 
lectures in various European countries, in particular, on social and 
commercial insurance at the Hague Academy on International 
Law in 1927. Probably the most remarkable of his missions in 
this period was his successful handling of a delicate question—the 
miners’ pension settlement when the Saar Territory reverted to 
Germany. He also fulfilled missions to Turkey and to Great Britain, 
where in 1939 he gave evidence, with his colleague Mr. Maurice 
Stack, before the Royal Commission on Workmen's Compensa- 
tion. 

When war broke out in 1939, Stein had completed the first 
great task of his career. In the few years that remained to him he 
was to achieve a second and greater task. 

On the removal of the working centre of the I.L.O. to Montreal 
in 1940 he rendered valuable service in the arrangements for the 
transfer of staff to Canada. In the three years that followed he 
showed the full measure of his stature, and his outstanding abilities 
were recognised by his appointment as Assistant Director in 1942. 

A detailed account of his untiring journeys and unremitting 
work since 1940 would fill many pages, but an outline will be enough 
to show the remarkable achievement that this one man’s energies 
realised, particularly in the promotion of social insurance in Latin 
America. 

Stein had attended the first regional conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation at 
Santiago de Chile in 1936, and had there strengthened the bonds— 
already formed at Conferences in Geneva—with the representatives 
of Latin American States, and particularly with those Ministers 
and Government officials especially concerned with social insurance. 
For this Conference Stein drew up, on the basis of the existing 
international regulations, the draft of a social insurance code for 
the Americas. This able document was unanimously adopted, and 
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marked, especially in Latin America, a new epoch in the evolution 
of social insurance. The resolution in which the draft code was 
embodied was considered afresh at a second regional conference at 
Havana in 1939. In the meantime the American countries had been 
active in planning social insurance schemes. Consequently, the 
Havana Conference, while confirming the Santiago programme, 
was able to agree upon a number of supplementary principles and 
to expand the original principles with new emphasis and detail. 

But this was by no means all. An important development, in 
which Stein played a leading part, soon followed—the foundation 
of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security. An original 
Committee was formed at Lima in 1940 on the initiative of the 
Government of Peru and with the co-operation of the I.L.O., 
which was represented at Lima by its then Director, Mr. John G. 
Winant, and by Stein. Under the auspices of this Committee, and 
on the invitation of the Chilean Government, the First Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security was held in 1942 in San- 
tiago de Chile. 

That Conference, in addition to the “Declaration of Santiago 
de Chile”, a general declaration outlining a continental programme 
of social security, and to a number of other important resolutions, 
adopted the Statute of a permanent agency for technical co-opera- 
tion, the Inter-American Conference on Social Security, to operate 
in concert with the I.L.O. The Statute also established the Perman- 
ent Inter-American Committee on Social Security, to give effect to 
the decisions of the Conference, prepare its sessions, and contribute 
by every other means to the attainment of its purposes. At the 
request of the Committee, the Acting Director of the I.L.O. ap- 
pointed Stein to be its Secretary-General. 

By 1942 the machinery for inter-American co-operation had 
thus been set up, but Stein had in fact been working since 1940 to 
promote the progress of social insurance in the Americas. In 1940 
he drew up in Bolivia plans for the development of a co-ordinated 
system. In 1941 he visited Colombia and Chile, where the Chilean 
Government consulted him on the reorganisation of its social in- 
surance scheme. In 1942, in addition to attending the Santiago 
Conference, he visited Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Early in 1943 he went to Mexico, where he was consulted upon 
regulations for the enforcement of the new Social Insurance Act, 
and late in the year, only a month before his death, he visited 
Venezuela, where he advised upon administrative technique for the 
application of sickness and accident insurance legislation, which 
had been planned with the help of the I.L.O. At the time of his 
death he was preparing for a visit to Haiti. Nor were his activi- 
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ties confined to the Americas. In the spring of 1942 he had visited 
London, to give evidence on behalf of the Office, together with 
Mr. Stack, before Sir William Beveridge’s Inter-departmental 
Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services. 

“T have done the State some service” was a claim that Osvald 
Stein could have made in many countries. He rendered service not 
to one, but to many States, and to the International Labour Organ- 
isation as a whole. His untimely death ends the career of one of 
the most eminent of the first generation of international civil serv- 
ants. Like his first chief, Albert Thomas, he has been suddenly 
taken from his task when the I.L.O. stands at the threshold of big 
events and when his great talents would have been needed more 
than ever. Though his work will go forward, no one man can fill 
his place, for it is given to few to unite his qualities of technical 
experience, wisdom, tact, and unsparing devotion to duty. The 
I.L.O. tenders to his widow its deep sympathy in her tragic loss— 
a loss in which the I.L.O. and the world in general share. 


+> + #8 


The great number of messages of condolence that the I.L.O. 
has received are striking proof of the esteem in which Osvald Stein 


was held and of his international renown. 

Among those who sent messages were: The President of the 
Republic of Haiti, Mr. Elie Lescot; Miss Frances Perkins, U.S. 
Secretary of Labor; Mr. Harold Butler, British Minister in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. John G. Winant, U.S. Ambassador in London, 
both former Directors of the I.L.O.; Mr. Sean Lester, Acting Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations; the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the following countries: Argentina (Mr. Gilbert), Bolivia 
(Mr. José Tamayo), Chile (Mr. Joaquin Fernandez), Czecho- 
slovakia (Mr. Jan Masaryk), Mexico (Mr. Ezequiel Padilla), and 
Venezuela (Mr. Parra Pérez); the Ministers of Labour or Social 
Welfare of the following countries: Bolivia (Mr. Victor Andrade), 
Canada (Mr. Humphrey Mitchell), Chile (Mr. Mariano Bustos 
Lagos), Czechoslovakia (Mr. Jan Becko), Ecuador (Mr. Leopoldo 
Cha4rez), Great Britain (Mr. Ernest Bevin), Mexico (Mr. Trujillo 
Gurria), Poland (Mr. Jan Stanczyk), Uruguay (Mr. Javier Men- 
devil), and Venezuela (Mr. Julio Diez); the Ministers of Health of 
Chile (Mr. Sétero del Rio) and of the Province of Quebec (Mr. 
Henri Groulx); the Czechoslovak Minister of Commerce, Industry 
and Economic Reconstruction (Mr. Nemec); Mr. J. Neéas, Czecho- 
slovak Minister of State, and former Chairman of the Governing 
Body; Mr. Adrien Tixier, Commissioner for Social Affairs in 
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the French Committee of National Liberation; Mr. Norman Robert- 
son, Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, Canada; Mr. 
Javier Correa, Secretary-General, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Peru; 
Mr. A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, United States. 
Members of the Governing Body who sent messages, in addition 
to the Polish Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, were the 
Government representatives of Canada (Mr. Vincent MacDonald), 
Chile (Dr. D. Eduardo Grove Vallejos), China (Mr. Li Ping-Heng), 
Great Britain (Sir Frederick Leggett), and Mexico (Mr. Carlos A. 
Calder6n); Sir John Forbes Watson and Mr. H. C. Oersted, British 
and Danish employers’ representatives; and Mr. J. Hallsworth 
and Mr. J. Rens, British and Belgian workers’ representatives. 
Communications from diplomatic and consular sources included 
messages from the representatives of Argentina (Mr. Eduardo L. 
Vivot, Minister at Ottawa, Mr. Ratl C. Migone, Counsellor of 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, and Mr. Marcelo F. Aberastury, Secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Washington), Australia (Major-General 
Sir William Glasgow, High Commissioner at Ottawa), Brazil (Mr. 
de Mello Franco, Minister at Ottawa), Chile (Mr. Enrique Gajardo, 
Minister to Sweden), Czechoslovakia (Mr. Frantisek Pavlasek, 
Minister at Ottawa), Haiti (Mr. Cantave, Consul General at Ottawa), 
Peru (Mr. Humberto Fernandez Davila, Consul General at Ottawa), 
Poland (Mr. T. Brzezinski, Consul General at Montreal), and 
Switzerland (Mr. Gaston Jaccard, Consul General at Montreal). 
Social insurance institutions in the following countries sent 
messages: Bolivia (Mr. Miguel Angel Céspedes, President of the 
Committee for the Study of Social Security, and the Workers’ 
Security and Insurance Fund); Chile (Mr. Poblete Troncoso, 
Executive Vice-President of the Workers’ Security Fund, Mr. 
Francisco Pérez Lavin, Executive Vice-President of the Industrial 
Accidents Fund, and the Non-Manual Workers’ Medical Service), 
Costa Rica (Mr. Guillermo Padilla Castro, Assistant Manager, 
Social Security Fund), Ecuador (Mr. F. A. Lépez Arteta, President 
of the National Institute of Social Welfare, and Mr. Pedro Hidalgo, 
Manager of the Social Security Fund), Mexico (Mr. Santos Gua- 
jardo, Institute of Social Security), Peru (Mr. Edgardo Reba- 
gliati, Manager of the Social Security Fund), United States (Mr. 
I. S. Falk, Director, Social Security Board, Mr. John J. Corson, 
Director, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Pensions, Social Secu- 
rity Board, and Mr. Oscar M. Powell, Executive Director, Social 
Security Board), and Uruguay (the State Security Fund, and Mr. 
Almada, President of the Pensions Institute). 
Condolences were received from workers’ organisations in 
Argentina (Mr. Angel G. Borlenghi, Secretary of the General Con- 
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federation of Commercial Employees), Chile (Mr. Bernardo Ibéjiez, 
Secretary-General of the Chilean Workers’ Confederation and 
Vice-President of the Latin American Labour Federation, and Mr. 
Salvador Ocampo P., Assistant Secretary-General of the Chilean 
Workers’ Confederation), and from French and Czechoslovak 
workers’ representatives in London (Mr. Guigui and Mr. Belina). 

Among many other communications were messages from the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller), the Pan American Union (Mr. L. S. Rowe, Director General), 
the League of Nations Society of Canada (Dr. H. J. Keith), and 
the Cuban Revista del Trabajo (Mr. C. Raggi, Director). 








The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 


The declaration of principle that was adopted by the first Conference 
held by the United Nations, the Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
asserte? that ‘during the period of critical shortage in the aftermath 
of war, freedom from hunger can be achieved only by urgent and con- 
certed efforts to economise consumption, to increase supplies and dis- 
tribute them to the best advantage’’.1 The most pressing demand for 
such efforts will come, and is indeed already coming, from the peoples 
in liberated areas, and it is to meet that special demand that the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was set up by an 
Agreement signed on 9 November 1943 by the representatives of forty- 
four nations. The creation of this great international organisation 
was immediately followed by the First Session of its Council—de- 
scribed in the following pages—at which methods of practical co-opera- 
tion were devised that provide also for collaboration with existing 
international bodies, including the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 


“ PELLow enemies of starvation and despair, we mean business. 
Let us talk business. Let us start at once.” 

These words with which the member from the Netherlands of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(U.N.R.R.A.) Council concluded his brief address to the delegates 
at the first Session of the Council, held at Atlantic City from 10 
November to 1 December 1943, embodied the spirit of the forty- 
four nations represented. On the preceding day President Roosevelt 
had stressed the same point. ‘‘We mean business’’, he had said, 
“in this war in a political and humanitarian sense just as surely 
as we mean business in a military sense.”’ In this mood the delegates 
had left the White House. In this mood they took up the task of 
turning their expressed determination into a working programme. 

The determination itself was concrete. It had been stated un- 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, » Aug. 1943, pp. 139-156: 
“The United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul 
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mistakably in the preamble of the Agreement signed on 9 November 
1943 by the representatives of the forty-four nations united and 
associated in the war. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, which had come into being by the signing of 
this Agreement, had been created with a view to giving effect to 
the stated determination that ‘‘immediately upon the liberation of 
any area by the armed forces of the United Nations or as a con- 
sequence of retreat of the enemy the population thereof shall receive 
aid and relief from their sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, aid 
in the prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of the health 
of the people, and that preparation and arrangements shall be 
made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their homes and 
for assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restoration of essential services’. 
But as yet the determination was only a general purpose. It was 
necessary to translate it into a definite plan. 

This involved in the first place consideration of the scope of the 
activities to be undertaken by the Administration. In what terri- 
tories would it operate? How far in the matter of rehabilitation 
would it go? In the immeasurable needs that lay ahead, where 
should the line be drawn ? 

Again, there was the whole question of the procedures for obtain- 
ing supplies and distributing the burden as equitably as possible, 
the problem of assuring equitable apportionment and distribution 
of supplies, and the other questions relating more particularly to 
the administration of relief and rehabilitation measures in the 
field and to relations with other Governments and organisations. 
Some means for financing the Administration had to be found. 
Finally, rules were required to govern the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration itself, so as to secure effective representation of the interested 
nations in the formulation of the policies of the Administration and 
in carrying out these policies. 

Before any of these matters could be considered, however, it 
was necessary to appoint the Director-General, in whom is vested 
the executive authority of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and who has full power and authority for 
carrying out relief operations within the limits and the broad 
policies determined by the Council or its Central Committee. On 
11 November Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor of the 
State of New York and head of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations since its inception’, was proposed for 
the office by the unanimous vote of the Central Committee, con- 
sisting of the members from China, the Union of Soviet Socialist 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 65. 
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Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Every- 
one agreed that Governor Lehman’s record made him the logical 
choice as a man in whom all the nations could have confidence, and 
he was unanimously elected. 

The next step was to become generally acquainted with the 
needs in the occupied countries. To this end Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, as Chairman of the Inter-Allied Committee for Post-War 
Requirements’, circulated the Committee’s report, giving estimates 
of the needs in nine occupied countries. 

Supplies being limited, and it having been generally agreed that 
the policy should be to feed as many people as possible, the Inter- 
Allied Committee’s Technical Committee on Nutrition had accepted 
the minimum subsistence ration of 2,000 calories a day as the basis 
of estimates. The Inter-Allied Committee recommended, however, 
that this basis should be applicable only for the shortest possible 
period and should be increased as soon thereafter as shipping 
permitted. In the emergency period (the first six months) the 
imports should be limited to essential minimum needs, these being 
mainly, if not entirely, food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and medical 
supplies. 

To the Leith-Ross report were added many reports from in- 
dividual countries. These built up so appalling a picture of hunger 
and disease, ruin, and devastation that it became clear that only 
a minimum programme could have hope of achievement, and that 
the U.N.R.R.A. must confine itself to emergency needs within 
an emergency period. ‘Help for self-help’’ became the watchword 
of the Council; all activities that would not lead directly towards 
this end received no consideration. 

The delegates having been assigned to various committees and 
subcommittees, many hours a day were spent in examination of 
data, in discussion, in the formulation of policies and principles, 
and in making reports and recommendations. Finally, 41 resolu- 
tions were drawn up by the subcommittees, accepted by the com- 
mittees, and adopted by the Council, as a guide for the Director- 
General in carrying out the programme of the Administration. 


Scope oF THE U.N.R.R.A. PROGRAMME 


As outlined in the final resolutions adopted by the Council, the 
area in which the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration may conduct operations is wide. The Administration 
may in general operate in any area liberated from enemy domina- 
tion, provided it has the consent of the recognised authority in 
that area, or, during the period of military control, at the request 


1 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 68. 
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of military authorities. It may even operate, when necessary and 
under special conditions approved by the military and by the 
Council, in countries at present associated with the Axis Powers, 
provided that all expenses are paid by the enemy or ex-enemy 
country concerned. But the range of the Administration’s activities 
within this broad territory is distinctly limited. Long-term re- 
construction is specifically excluded from its scope. The goods 
and services with which it will be concerned are those needed to 
provide immediate relief. As such, these goods and services fall 
under four heads. 

The first is relief supplies—essential consumer goods to meet 
immediate needs, such as food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and medical 
supplies. 

The second is relief services. These will be concerned entirely 
with health and welfare and will include services for displaced 
persons, of whom in Europe alone there are some thirty million. 
To avoid the threat of epidemics which the uncontrolled migration 
of such persons would constitute, the U.N.R.R.A. will assist in 
caring for them, and, in agreement with the appropriate Govern- 
ments, in securing their repatriation or return. 

Along with the relief supplies in the very earliest shipments, 
it will send materials falling under the third head: rehabilitation 
supplies and services. Such shipments will include seeds, fertilisers, 
and farm implements essential to getting the first crop into the 
ground so that food may be grown locally and the need for relief 
end as rapidly as possible. They will include also raw materials, 
machinery, and spare parts needed for such industries as can pro- 
duce food, clothing, and other relief goods. 

Under the fourth head falls the rehabilitation of public utilities 
and services, so far as these can be repaired or restored to meet 
immediate needs. Light, water, sanitation, power, transport, tempo- 
rary storage, communications are all included, and also assistance 
in procuring material equipment for the rehabilitation of educa- 
tional institutions. 

No less important than the delimitation of scope is the estab- 
lishment of the policies by which the Administration will be guided 
in its work. The United Nations are well aware of the mistakes 
made in the period when after the first world war the United States 
attempted almost alone to relieve post-war starvation in Europe. 
The policies laid down at the Council Session clearly show deter- 
mination that these mistakes shall not be repeated. The very 
title of the Administration is indicative of that. There is no thought 
of relief alone; it is relief and rehabilitation, with emphasis on a 
period of emergency relief as brief as possible. 
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It is significant that Resolution No. 2, following directly after 
the resolution as to scope, deals with non-discrimination: 


Resolved: That, in any area where relief and rehabilitation operations are 
being conducted through the employment, in whole or in part, of the Administra- 
tion’s resources, relief and rehabilitation in all its aspects shall be distributed or 
dispensed fairly on the basis of the relative needs of the population in the area, 
and without discrimination because of race, creed, or political belief. 


Substantially the same resolution is repeated as paragraph (1) 
of Resolution No. 7: 


That at no time shall relief and rehabilitation supplies be used as a political 
weapon, and no discrimination shall be made in the distribution of relief supplies 
because of race, creed, or political belief. ; 


This emphasis and this and subsequent repetitions are indicative 
of the fact that the Council, representing, as it does, wide differences 
of political thinking as well as great diversity of race and creed, is 
determined to keep clear of politics. Before the Council meeting, 
fears were expressed in many quarters that relief supplies would 
be used as a political weapon to maintain in power Governments 
not acceptable to their people. The emphasis on non-discrimina- 
tion and the specific directive that relief and rehabilitation supplies 
shall not be used as a political weapon rule out this possibility. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION POLICIES 


The resolutions proposed by the Committee on Relief and 
Rehabilitation Policies, and later adopted by the Council, form a 
substantial part of the directives laid down as a guide for the 
Director-General and his staff. While other committees of the Coun- 
cil were concerned with the cold problems of scope, organisation, 
rules, personnel, relations with Governments, finance, procedures, 
and mobilisation of supplies, this committee and its six subcom- 
mittees were concerned directly with the war sufferings of men, 
women, and children around the world, and with the specific com- 
modities and services which will be needed to end starvation, epi- 
demics, and suffering and to enable peoples to help themselves 
again. There is consequently in the reports and resolutions a keen 
awareness of the human beings for whom the relief and rehabilita- 
tion operations will be undertaken. There is a determination that 
the best social thinking shall enter into all relief and rehabilitation 
operation. 

The Subcommittee on Policies with respect to Welfare Services, 
for instance, stressed that: 
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Every effort should be made to preserve and strengthen social groupings. 
Rather than to initiate or prolong unnecessarily mass feeding, mass housing, 
families should, wherever possible, be helped to live together as families. Simi- 
larly, attempts should be made to enable children to live with their own or foster 
families rather than in institutions unless specialised institutional treatment is 
clearly required. 


Above all there is clear intent in the directives that in the first 
place the relief and rehabilitation supplies shall not be diverted to 
those who have the means to pay for them but shall actually reach 
the persons for whom they are intended; secondly, that the war 
sufferers shall be subjected to no humiliation in receiving aid and 
that they shall be given the opportunity to assist as much as possible 
in their own rehabilitation and that of their countries. 

In the course of its deliberations, the Subcommittee on Relief 
Distribution Policies invited the members representing countries 
at present occupied by the enemy to submit papers outlining the 
distribution systems existing in their countries and the nature of 
particular distribution problems to be anticipated after liberation. 
Valuable contributions were made by the representatives from 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, French Committee of National 
Liberation, Greece, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. A majority of countries, it appears from the 
information received, anticipate that they will themselves be able 
to undertake the distribution within their territories of relief and 
rehabilitation supplies made available by or with the assistance 
of the U.N.R.R.A. In certain countries, on the other hand, the 
breakdown of the normal organisation of distribution is expected 
to be far-reaching. Many commercial and co-operative enter- 
prises will have been liquidated, and technical equipment for 
storage and transport as well as retail shops destroyed. The forced 
migration of large sections of the population will also have dis- 
rupted, temporarily at least, the network of commercial and even 
governmental distributive organisation. 

It is therefore intended that responsibility for the distribution 
of relief supplies within an area shall in general be borne by the 
Government or recognised national authority which exercises 
administrative authority in the area, and that the Administration 
shall hold itself in readiness to step in and render direct assistance 
in distribution if circumstances require. An instance would be a 
liberated area which as yet has no Government or recognised na- 
tional authority exercising administrative authority. In such a 
case the military might call on the Administration to furnish dis- 
tribution services. Or it might be that because of unusual circum- 
stances the Government or recognised national authority con- 
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cerned requests such aid within its territory. In all instances when 
the Administration does step in, it will make the fullest possible 
use of local authorities and of local organisations. 

The distribution itself, the Administration is firmly resolved, 
shall be so conducted that all classes of the population, irrespective 
of their purchasing power, shall receive their equitable shares of 
essential commodities. To this end the resolution relating to relief 
distribution policies states that: ‘‘when supplies are sold to con- 
sumers, prices should be set at such levels as to facilitate the flow of 
supplies into the proper hands’. It states further that distribution 
of relief and rehabilitation supplies should take place under effective 
rationing and price controls, and that the “suppression of black 
markets should not be left to general pronouncements and decrees, 
but should be the subject of active measures of enforcement applied 
vigorously and unremittingly”’. To the particular ends of combating 
inflation and restoring normal economic activity, the Administra- 
tion intends that ‘‘use should be made to the maximum practicable 
extent of normal agencies of distribution (governmental, com- 
mercial, co-operative)’. 

The provision of welfare services in a country is regarded by 
the Administration as also a primary charge upon the Government 
of that country, and its own role as that of helping, wherever ne- 


cessary, to re-establish or strengthen national governmental wel- 
fare agencies. In presenting its resolutions, the Subcommittee on 
Welfare Services stressed that: 


It should, therefore, be the general policy of U.N.R.R.A. not to administer 
welfare services within a country with its own personnel but rather to make 
resources available to an appropriate national governmental agency (or agencies) 
to be administered in accordance with plans agreed upon between U.N.R.R.A. 
and the national agency. 


In line with this policy, the Administration intends to “enlist 
the co-operation and seek the participation of appropriate foreign 
voluntary relief agencies, to the extent that they can be effectively 
utilised in relief activities for which they have special competence 
and resources’’. It is a close working relationship that is envisaged; 
one, however, that will require careful supervision and co-ordina- 
tion to prevent either duplication of service or gaps in service. 
Even at the time of drawing up the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement this 
was foreseen, and accordingly that document prescribes that foreign 
voluntary relief agencies may not initiate operations in any area 
receiving relief from the Administration unless subject to the 
regulation of the Director-General. But by whomever and wherever 
welfare services are administered, it is intended that the point of 
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view of the Administration shall at all times prevail. That point 
of view is unqualifiedly ‘‘that welfare services should be designed 
to help people to help themselves’’. The directive is further ampli- 
fied by the statement that “wherever possible, constructive work 
opportunities and measures for self-help should be provided to 
permit those receiving relief to produce at least some of their own 
basic requirements’. 

Certain groups, it is clearly recognised in the report, will require 
special welfare care—children, particularly war orphans, persons 
disabled by war, the homeless and the stateless, and finally, families 
in which war has created welfare problems. It is further recognised 
that, in case resources prove inadequate to meet all needs, it may be 
necessary to establish priorities. In that case, the principle is laid 
down that early attention must ‘‘be given to the special needs of 
young children and youths”’. 

Of paramount importance too is the provision of immediate aid to pregnant 
women and nursing mothers. Early consideration will also need to be accorded 
to key workers such as physicians and nurses. High among priorities established 
in any area will be welfare institutions (for children, the aged, disabled persons, 


or persons who are physically or mentally handicapped) which may require 
special allotments of food, blankets, clothing, or other necessities. 


Health and Medical Care 


The reports of various countries on the health conditions pre- 
vailing in those areas were so appalling as to make it clear that 
health work must necessarily constitute one of the primary and 
fundamental responsibilities of the U.N.R.R.A. The peoples in 
the occupied countries have been living on a starvation diet. In 
normal times the people of Belgium consumed daily 2,700 to 2,800 
calories. Throughout the war they have received far less than the 
2,000 calories that constitute a bare subsistence minimum; 4,200 
to 1,300 calories at the utmost has been their portion. Similarly 
Yugoslavia’s consumption before the war was 2,600 calories daily; 
to-day in the cities it is 800, and in the villages not much more. 
In Polish towns the daily food ration is also 800 calories a day, for 
the Jews half of that. Greece has endured prolonged starvation. 
Vast sections of its population suffer in consequence from a whole 
series of deficiency diseases. The children, of course as everywhere, 
are most heavily struck, and a large proportion of them, at least in 
urban centres and areas which do not produce food, are at present 
no more than human wrecks.' Nursing and expectant mothers 
form another special group of sufferers, so much so that in many 
countries a second pregnancy is tantamount to suicide. 


1 Cf. 1.L.0.: The Health of Children in Occupied Europe (Montreal, 1943). 
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The figures on disease are dismaying. Undernourishment has 
done its work so effectively that tuberculosis is everywhere alarm- 
ingly on the increase. In France it has become a public danger. 
There the number of deaths due to this disease has risen 50 per 
cent. since pre-war days, and it can almost be said that of two 
Frenchmen who die between the ages of twenty and forty years 
one is struck down by tuberculosis. In central Poland alone there 
are 90,000 registered cases of typhus. In Greece malaria, which 
was one of the chief scourges even before the war, when it necessi- 
tated the free distribution of 30 to 40 tons of quinine annually, has 
now, Owing to malnutrition and lack of drugs, reached shocking 
proportions. 

In view of this situation the Subcommittee on Health and 
Medical Care recommended a programme that “would consist 
chiefly of the provision of assistance to Governments in the rapid 
re-establishment of their health services generally, preventive and 
curative. These services include not only disease control and relief 
from malnutrition, but also the re-establishment of medical ser- 
vices, hospitals, dispensaries, sanatoria, health centres, laborato- 
ries, environmental sanitation, maternity and child welfare services, 
the control of endemic diseases, particularly tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases, and other essentials for health.” 

The control of epidemics, particularly those affecting more 
than one country, is naturally a matter in which the U.N.R.R.A. 
Health Organisation will be deeply involved. It will concern itself 
with collecting, analysing, and collating reports regarding epidemics 
and distributing this information for the use of member Govern- 
ments as well as for the Administration itself. It is also expected 
that the Health Organisation will be called upon to provide for 
the loan oi experts to various countries, particularly in cases where 
diseases have been introduced for the first time as a result of the war, 
and with the control of which neither the national health authority 
nor the local practitioners are familiar, or where diseases already 
endemic have reached epidemic proportions. 


Assistance to Displaced Persons 


In collaboration with the member Governments concerned, 
the Health Organisation will furthermore play an extremely im- 
portant part in the health supervision and control of returning 
displaced persons. 

_ The scope for U.N.R.R.A. work with such persons was outlined 
by the Committee on General Policy as being ‘‘assistance in caring 
for, and maintaining records of, persons found in any areas under 
the control of any of the United Nations who by reason of war 
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have been displaced from their homes and, in agreement with the 
appropriate Governments, military authorities or other agencies, 
in securing their repatriation or return; and such technical services 
as may be necessary for these purposes”’. 

The Subcommittee on Policies with respect to Assistance to 
Displaced Persons interpreted this outline as widely as possible, 
and further gave consideration to certain consequential aspects of 
the problem not specifically covered by the recommendation. In 
making its own recommendations, the Subcommittee was guided 
by various documents before it, among them a report prepared in 
October 1943 by the Technical Advisory Committee on Displaced 
Populations which formed part of the Inter-Allied Committee on 
Post-War Requirements, as well as the factual survey of the whole 
problem of the displacement of population in Europe recently 
published by the International Labour Office.! 

In the light of the information before it the Subcommittee felt 
that it should attempt a more detailed definition of the various 
categories of persons likely to be affected by the repatriation ac- 
tivities of the U.N.R.R.A. It took into account: 


Such factors as their nationality of origin, the circumstances which have led 
to their removal from their homes, the countries in which their original homes 
were situated and whether these were identical or not with their countries of 
origin, the countries of exile in which they may be found when U.N.R.R.A. is in 
a position to render them assistance—e.g., whether they are found in liberated 
or occupied territory, in territory which has been continuously under Allied 
control, or in the territory of neutral or non-belligerent States—and also such 
factors as their material circumstances and their desire or otherwise to remain 
where they are, to return to their former homes or to be settled elsewhere. 


The recommendations of the Subcommittee as to the classes of 
persons to be assisted were accepted by the Council. So also was 
the recommendation that ‘‘steps be taken to ensure the closest 
co-operation with the Committee on Health, as well as with the na- 
tional health authorities of the various countries concerned, with 
a view to preventing and controlling any epidemics which may 
be expected to arise in connection with the repatriation of large 
groups of displaced persons’. The Director-General is, further- 
more, to “take steps to ensure the closest co-operation with such 
agencies as the International Red Cross and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees and any other appropriate bodies 
of suitable standing whose assistance may be of value, with a view 
to invoking their collaboration in the work of the repatriation of 
displaced persons’’. 





1 1.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration) No. 8: The Displacement 
of Population in Occupied Europe, by Eugene M. Ku.iscuer (Montreal, 1943). 
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GENERAL POLICIES 


Throughout this first Session of the Council it was stressed that 
the principal objective of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration is to help people to help themselves and thus 
bring the need for relief to an end as speedily as possible. With 
this objective in view, paragraph (2) of Resolution No. 11 reads 
as follows: 


That it shall be the responsibility of the Administration to assist Govern- 
ments and recognised national authorities in the liberated areas immediately 
to take the necessary steps in providing the supplies and services needed to 
enable farmers to sow and harvest essential crops during the first crop year, to 
maintain their dairy herds, and to rehabilitate their farms for immediate food 
production. It shall also be the responsibility of the Administration to assist in 
restoring necessary processing facilities; in providing for the early expansion of 
fisheries and of the whaling industry; in reinstating the agricultural labour 
needed to carry out the production programme; and, to the extent that they can 
contribute to the solution of relief problems, in re-establishing experimental 
stations and essential agricultural institutions, organisations, and services, in 
making the necessary technical surveys to determine agricultural requirements 
and to lay the basis for production programmes. 


With respect to rehabilitation supplies the same objective of 
ending the need for relief as rapidly as possible is clearly indicated. 
The task of rehabilitation is not considered as the beginning of 
reconstruction; ‘“‘it is coterminous with relief’’. “‘No new construc- 
tion”, reads paragraph (11) of Resolution No. 12, “or reconstruc- 
tion work is contemplated, but only rehabilitation as defined in 
the preamble of the Agreement. Problems, such as unemployment, 
are important, but not determining factors. They are consequences 
and, at the same time, motives of action. The Administration 
cannot be called upon to help restore continuous employment in 
the world.” 


FINANCIAL PLAN 


It is a fact hopeful for future international collaboration that 
agreement on so many issues of prime importance was reached at 
Atlantic City so easily and so quickly. The matter of finances was 
an especially difficult issue in view of the immense differences in 
the capacity to contribute to the U.N.R.R.A. programme. As 
contemplated, that programme will extend for approximately two 
years after the war and will cost about $2,500 million. Agreement 
for financing was reached on the following basis: It was recom- 
mended that all the ‘‘non-invaded” nations should make a con- 
tribution approximately equivalent to one per cent. of their national 
income for the fiscal year ending 30 June 1943. For the United 
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States this will mean a sum of between $1,300 million and $1,500 
million. Recognising that for some countries the recommendation 
of one per cent. may prove excessively burdensome, the Council 
allowed that adjustments might be made. The countries which 
have been occupied by the enemy will make what contribution 
they are able. 

The administrative expenses of the U.N.R.R.A. for the calendar 
year 1944 and the unelapsed part of the year 1943 were set at $10 
million. All the member Governments are to share in these ex- 
penses, but the bulk of the burden has been allocated to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union; the United 
States is to contribute 40 per cent., the other two 15 per cent. each. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEES 


The work of the U.N.R.R.A. will be greatly facilitated by the 
various permanent committees that were organised by the Council 
at its first Session. 

The Committee on Supplies will advise the Council, the Central 
Committee, and the Director-General on questions regarding the 
provision, financing, and transport of supplies. It will be composed 
of the members of the Council or their alternates representing 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, the French Committee 
of National Liberation, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The member from 
Canada will be Chairman of this Committee. 

The Committee on Financial Control will consist of the members 
of the Council or their alternates representing China, Greece, 
Mexico, Norway, the Union of South Africa, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The Chairman will be 
the member from the United States. Its function, among other 
things, will be to advise the Council and the Director-General on 
all financial matters within the competency of the Administration 
other than those falling within the scope of the Committee on 
Supplies. 

Two regional committees will make recommendations to the 
Council and advise the Director-General on relief and rehabilita- 
tion operations in their respective regions—Europe and the Far 
East. The composition of these committees was clearly outlined in 
the Agreement. The Committee of the Council for Europe, it was 
stipulated, ‘‘shall consist of all the members of the Council, or their 
alternates, representing member Governments of territories within 
the European area and such other members of the Council represent- 
ing other Governments directly concerned with the problems of 
relief and rehabilitation in the European area as shall be appointed 
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by the Council”. In accordance with this provision, members of 
the Council or their alternates from the following countries will be 
members of this committee: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the French 
Committee of National Liberation, Greece, Iceland, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and Yugoslavia, together with Brazil, Canada, and the United 
States. The United Kingdom member will act as Chairman and 
the Committee’s headquarters will be in London. 

-Similarly the Committee of the Council for the Far East is 
organised in accordance with the stipulations of the Agreement. 
The members of this Committee will be Council members or their 
alternates representing Australia, China, the French Committee 
of National Liberation, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
Philippine Commonwealth, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The member from China will be Chairman of the Committee; 
its headquarters have not yet been determined. 

Many of the problems of the Council and of its regional com- 
mittees, as was brought out sharply in subcommittee discussions, 
will be of a complex and highly technical character. It was there- 
fore felt necessary to create five standing technical committees. 
These will advise the Council and the Director-General on agri- 
culture, displaced persons, health, industrial rehabilitation, and 
welfare. 


U.N.R.R.A.—I.L.O. Co-opgrRaTIONn 


The Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration decided at an early meeting of the Session to invite 
the International Labour Office, together with certain other inter- 
national organisations, to be represented by observers at this first 
Session. The Office was represented by Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
Acting Director, and the late Osvald Stein, Assistant Director, 
with Mr. Pierre Waelbroeck, Chief of the Employment and Migra- 
tion Section, and Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks, Legal Adviser, as alternates. 

During the Session the Council approved certain permanent 
arrangements for co-operation between the U.N.R.R.A. and the 
I.L.0. It approved the principle of co-operation between the 
U.N.R.R.A. and other “inter-governmental agencies’. It invited 
“representatives of the League of Nations Technical Organisa- 
tions, the International Labour Organisation, the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees', and the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture? (or representatives from the 
Permanent Organisation of Food and Agriculture now represented by 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 97. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 344. 
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the Interim Commission) to attend as observers and to participate 
in the meetings of the Council, its committees and subcommittees, 
and in the meetings of regional committees and technical standing 
committees, in accordance with appropriate provisions in the 
permanent rules of procedure’’. The rules of procedure provide that: 


The Council and the Central Committee may invite observers, or may invite 
public international organisations, non-member Governments or authorities, 
relief and welfare agencies or others, to send observers, to attend all or any of 
their meetings or parts thereof, or to participate in such meetings or parts thereof, 
without vote, under such conditions as the Council or the Central Committee, 
respectively, shall determine. 


The rules of standing committees of the Council also provide 
that: 


Any standing committee may invite observers, or may invite other public 
international organisations, non-member Governments or authorities, relief and 
welfare agencies or others to send observers, to attend all or any of its meetings 
or parts thereof, or to participate in such meetings or parts thereof, without vote, 
under such conditions as the committee shall determine. 


The report adopted by the Council indicates that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, together with the other organisations 
mentioned, ‘‘will be invited by the Director-General to send obser- 
vers to future sessions of the Council without the necessity of further 
action being taken thereon by the Council’. The Council also 
decided that the Director-General should “avail himself of the 
organisations mentioned . . . as the nature of the work and other 
circumstances make appropriate’, and authorised him to send 
representatives as observers to the meetings of other inter-govern- 
mental agencies. 

During the discussion of these proposals in the competent com- 
mittee of the Council the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office suggested the desirability of a meeting at an ap- 
propriate time between a delegation of the U.N.R.R.A. Council 
and a delegation of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to discuss matters of mutual interest. The Office observers 
also took part in the technical work of a number of the committees, 
more particularly that dealing with displaced persons. 


The magnitude of the tasks confronting the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was well stated by 
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President Roosevelt in his address on the occasion of the signing 
of the U.N.R.R.A. Agreement. 


The work confronting U.N.R.R.A., he said, is immediate and urgent. As it 
now begins its operations, many of the most fertile food regions of the world are 
either under Axis domination or have been stripped by the practice of the dic- 
tatorships.to make themselves self-sustaining on other peoples’ lands. . . So it 
will be the task of U.N.R.R.A. to operate in these areas of food shortages until 
the resumption of peaceful occupations enables the liberated peoples once more 
to assume the full burden of their own support. . . 

It would be supreme irony for us to win a victory, and then to inherit world 
chaos simply because we were unprepared to meet what we know we shall have 
to meet . . ._ It is not only humane and charitable for the United Nations to 
supply medicine, food, and other necessities to the peoples freed from Axis con- 
trol; it is a clear matter of enlightened self-interest and of military strategic 
necessity . . . When victory comes there can certainly be no secure peace until 
there is a return of law and order in the oppressed countries, until the peoples 
of these countries have been restored to a normal, healthy, and self-sustaining 
existence. . . 

The sufferings of the little men and women who have been ground under the 
Axis heel can be relieved only if we utilise the production of all the world to balance 
the want of ali the world. In U.N.R.R.A. we have devised a mechanism, based 
on the processes of true democracy, which can go far towards accomplishment 
of such an objective in the days and months of desperate emergency which will 
follow the overthrow of the Axis. 


The International Labour Organisation has a major interest 
in the accomplishment of this objective, which is an indispensable 
preliminary to ‘‘the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis 
of improved labour standards, economic advancement, and social 
security’. 








Housing —An Industrial Opportunity 
by 
Miles L. Cougan 


The housing shortage from which many countries were suffering 
even in 1939, and which the war has rendered much more acute, will 
be one of the first problems to be tackled when peace is restored. One 
solution may lie in the direction of the mass production of houses. 
What the possibilities are of progress in this direction and what effect 
such technological change would have on employment in the building 
industry are discussed in the following article by Mr. Miles L. Colean, 
an American architect who was formerly Assistant Federal Housing 
Administrator, and in 1940-42 Director of the Housing Survey of the 


Twentieth Century Fund. 


THE American construction industry has ample cause to be 


proud of its achievements. In its skyscrapers, its industrial 
plants, its intricately equipped hotels and hospitals, its great dams 
and bridges and highways, it has produced prodigies that may 
well awe observers unfamiliar with what in the United States 
have become commonplaces. 

In the production of such wonders, the construction industry 
has developed supervisory organisations of great capacity, bold- 
ness, and resourcefulness; it has assembled a host of workmen and 
special trades contractors capable of handling all the diverse re- 
quirements of large structures; it has fostered manufacturing 
enterprises to supply its various demands for materials; it has 
introduced into its operations the use of machinery and mechanised 
processes to an extent found nowhere else in the world. 

These are indeed notable achievements. But, in the whole 
range of a nation’s need for construction services, they are achieve- 
ments of a partial and particular sort. They have been greatest 
where a special—even a spectacular—purpose was involved and 
where a challenge to ingenuity and time existed. They have been 
less notable in the supposedly simpler and certainly less showy 
types of buildings that make up the body of the urban picture. 
In providing shelter for the ordinary citizen, the achievement by 
contrast has been notable for its deficiencies. 





HOUSING—-AN INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Tue Special CHARACTER OF House PRODUCTION 


There are rather obvious reasons why house building has not 
shared in the triumphs which the construction industry has else- 
where attained. The most patent of these is that the best talent in 
the industry, until fairly recently, has not paid much attention to 
housing. The rewards both in dollars and acclaim were in other 
fields, and these lures attracted not only contracting organisations 
but the best designers and workmen as well. Because of this con- 
centration of effort on special-purpose structures, the whole organ- 
isation of the construction industry has been built up around their 
requirements. 

The complex subdivision of trades, the great responsibility 
resting on subcontractors, and the dependence on a variety of 
personal skills, all reflect the need encountered on such buildings 
for an assemblage of specialists, the exact composition of which 
is dictated by the character of the particular building. In other 
words, construction organisations (in the complete sense of general 
contractor, subcontractors, and artisans) are specially created for 
the particular job. These organisations rarely perform a task of 
an identical nature and they rarely reappear in an identical com- 
bination. Workmen move freely from subcontractor to subcontrac- 
tor; subcontractors shift their allegiance to general contractors as 
opportunities appear; while the general contractor selects from the 
group of subcontractors those who are best accommodated to his 
present purposes, without any sense of responsibility for their 
future employment. 

This kind of organisation is well—and perhaps ideally—suited 
to the erection of a large structure more or less unique of its kind. 
The variety in such structures makes a more permanent and less 
flexible type of organisation impracticable. The question may be 
asked, however, whether this one method of organisation is as 
adaptable to all types of construction operation as we have at- 
tempted to make it. This question may be most emphatically 
raised in connection with operations which, however small they 
may be, consist of units that might be substantially duplicated in 
subsequent operations, or, however large they may be, are made 
up of units among which there is much similarity. 

The distinction I am trying to make may not be altogether 
clear to readers unfamiliar with construction. In fact, it has, appar- 
ently not always been evident even to some of the most expert 
builders, who often have undertaken large groups of dwellings in 
exactly the same manner as they would undertake a huge hospital 
or university or industrial plant, in which the same repetition of 
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small, similar elements does not exist. Failure to make this distinc- 
tion—failure, that is, to realise the full advantage of the possibilities 
of structural standardisation and repetition in house building— 
has been largely responsible for the fact that the so-called big con- 
struction firms have not generally been effective and economical 
house builders. 

A type of organisation and a method of operation that are 
efficient and flexible so far as large, special-purpose structures are 
concerned has proved cumbersome, unwieldy, and extravagant 
when undertaking the production of houses. Because of this, we 
have had a situation where the best equipped organisations have 
frequently found themselves unable to compete with smaller and 
certainly more primitive types of organisation, in which even the 
principal himself may work with tools on the job. 


Scale of Operations 


Illustrative of the character of the house building industry 
as late as 1938 is a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.! 
This indicates that as much as 36 per cent. of the new single-family 
houses built in urban United States were constructed by builders 
who built less than 5 houses per year, while only 11 per cent. of the 
total houses were built by builders who produced 100 houses or 
more. The average production per builder was 3.4 houses. Thus 
the single-family house—the staple of the American house building 
industry—has clearly been a very small-scale sort of business. 

In the construction of rental housing (almost always in apart- 
ment or flat buildings) the size of the operation was somewhat 
larger. A special tabulation made from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data indicates that for the year 1939 the average production 
of builders constructing multi-family houses (3 or more family 
units) was around 48 family units per builder. This figure is decep- 
tively large, however, since in that year, as a notable variation from 
type, three builders, two of them in New York City, built over 
1,000 units each. It is, moreover, significant to note that in 1939 
only 16.9 per cent. of total housing production was in multi-family 
structures, and that of this proportion, 24 per cent. was done under 
public rather than private auspices. 


PROGRESS OF STANDARDISATION BEFORE THE WAR 


Prior to the present war, there was increasing recognition of 
the fact that any continued expansion of the volume of house pro- 


1 Builders of 1-Family Houses in 72 Cities, Serial No. R 1151 (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.). 
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duction would necessitate the development of techniques par- 
ticularly suitable to a mass market. This attitude was stimulated 
by the availability of mortgage credit with extended payinent 
periods and low interest rates, largely the result of the activity of 
the Federal Housing Administration; and it permeated every 
level of the industry from the builder to the manufacturer of ma- 
terials. 

In spite of many surface contradictions, there was a surprising 
amount of underlying unity not only as to the objective but as to 
the ways in which the objective might be reached. First, it was 
widely recognised that the small house, whether built as a detached 
dwelling or in groups or rows, was an article in which the basic. 
variations were few and in which, therefore, a considerable amount 
of standardisation of parts was possible. Then, on one side, we 
find experiment in processes of assembly aimed at taking advantage 
of this important quality, while from the other we note a search 
for materials better adapted than those of traditional construction 
to mass production processes. 

As a direct result of these movements, the middle and late 
thirties saw a continued, if slow, progress in the redtiction of the 
number of shapes and sizes of many building materials and equip- 
ment items, and in some cases in the co-ordination of sizes among 
materials frequently used together. Marked advances were made 
in the production of heating and refrigerating equipment suitable 
to small, inexpensive houses, the previous lack of which had been 
a strong deterrent to small-house construction. Such developments 
as copper tubing, insulation, plywood, and other synthetic wall 
and floor covering materials greatly increased the amenity and 
permitted savings in the cost of maintenance, if not alwaysin the 
original cost, of housing. 

The use of mechanised processes was increasingly evident in 
the work of operative builders developing large tracts of land. In 
many instances this was carried to the extent of precutting lumber 
and of assembling wall, floor, and partition sections before erection. 
Since the gains to be achieved from mechanisation were directly 
dependent upon the amount of repetition, there evolved a trend 
towards larger-scale operations and greater typification of the 
dwellings or parts of dwellings within the project. Progress in the 
art of land planning as well as an increased appreciation of design 
helped to prevent an appearance of monotony. 

Early in the decade, numerous, but largely ill-fated, experiments 
were made with new structural systems using concrete, steel or 
other metals, or synthetic materials of many kinds, all designed 
to convert a handicraft system of production at the site to a system 
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involving more or less complete assembly of the house or its parts 
in a factory. 

It was not, however, until improvements had been made in the 
manufacture of plywood and new principles had been developed for 
its use', that prefabrication groped its way out of dream and theory 
into practicable production. By 1941 there were a number of com- 
panies successfully engaged in house prefabrication. Most of these 
companies used systems composed of wall, partition, and some- 
times floor, ceiling, and roof panels made by gluing sheets of ply- 
wood to light wood frames. Although the volume of prefabricated 
production was small, the promise of expansion was good. 

There was still, of course, much to be done before full advantage 
could be taken of the evolving techniques. Local organisations, 
still dominating the picture, were often effectively hostile to the 
intrusion of more integrated, non-local enterprises. Labour rules 
and customs remained resistant to mechanisation, particularly 
where the operation was removed from the site to the shop. Build- 
ing codes in great measure also acted as bulwarks against change. 
Such obstacles had, however, to be brought to light, and here and 
there inroads were beginning to be made against them. 


IMPACT OF THE War ON House BvILDING 
Immediate Effects 


In the midst of this mounting industrial ferment the war struck. 
The impact of war upon house building has produced mixed effects. 
On the one hand, shortages of materials have called a halt to im- 
provements in amenity and to much of the technical advance that 
was well under way. Costs have gradually crept upward, and 
quality has, more precipitately, declined. Prefabricators have been 
hit especially hard, since, generally speaking, the materials avail- 
able as substitutes for the now precious plywood have served their 
purposes less well. It is not unfair to say that prefabricating tech- 
niques have been temporarily forced backward to those of a pre- 
framed conventional house rather than permitted to go forward 
with systems based on new structural principles capable of being 
applied best under factory conditions. 

As against such retarding influences, war conditions, through 
the imposition of limits on prices and the use of materials, led to in- 
creased standardisation, simplification, and the use of cost-saving, 
mechanised processes in both private and public housing construc- 
tion. The greater use of power tools and the precutting, prefitting, 


1 The result of experiments made in the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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and preassembly of materials was further advanced by the necessity 
of using fewer and less efficient labourers as the man-power situa- 
tion grew progressively tighter. Since, again, advantages from all 
such means are greater on a fairly large project than in a house-by- 
house type of business, the war speeded the trend towards larger 
building enterprises. This trend was affected also by the difficulties 
encountered in dealing with the several wartime governmental 
agencies that shared control over house construction—a situation 
more readily coped with by the large than the small operator. 
Numerous small firms for one reason or another found it advisable 
to retire from business. Thus by 1943, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce', nearly 20 per cent. of all con- 
tract construction firms existing in 1939 had been liquidated, and 
of these probably as many as 90 per cent. were firms that had 
employed less than eight persons. It is safe to say that house build- 
ers figured prominently among the small firms liquidated. 

Under war pressures, there was occasional evidence of relaxa- 
tion of some of the more restrictive trade union rules. When called 
for on war-related jobs, labour accepted prefabrication, and in 
some cases even permitted the preassembly of the plumbing system 
and the installation of wiring in the structural panels while still 
in the shop. By 1943, there were probably more than 30,000 union 
workers employed in prefabricating shops. At the same time, the 
refusal of the controlling Federal agencies to permit an excessive 
use of materials, even though required by local codes, brought the 
building code problem to the fore by clearly revealing the wasteful- 
ness and rigidity of many of these ordinances. 


Permanent Effects 


It is, of course, too early to evaluate the permanent effects of 
the war upon either the organisation or the methods of the house 
building industry. Certain things, however, stand out as definitely 
promising. For instance, it should prove of lasting importance 
that (as compared with the past) a considerable number of large 
and resourceful organisations have found it possible, even under 
the difficulties imposed by wartime restrictions, to operate profitably 
in the low-priced field. It is also important that, in the production 
of their war housing projects, many of these organisations have 
recognised and applied some of the principles of repetitive opera- 
tions that have made mass production successful in other industries. 

Furthermore, stripping the house to its barest essentials, while 
resulting in a parellel loss in amenity, has served the purpose of 


1 Survey of Current Business, Nov. 1943, pp. 16-18. 
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revealing the points where waste and inefficiency have been present 
and taken for granted in the traditional pre-war house. It may be 
recalled that progress in the evolution of low-priced automobiles 
was not made until Ford had undertaken a similar process of strip- 
ping the then expensive, hand-made motor car, reducing the number 
of its parts, simplifying the parts that remained, and applying to 
them with ever-increasing thoroughness the methods of mass 
production. 

In housing, such drastic simplification would never have been 
permitted by the prejudices and sentiments of peacetime. Manu- 
facturers, builders, financiers, and brokers alike would have been 
afraid of it; social workers would have cried out against it; and the 
public would not improbably have refused to accept it. Yet any 
student of industrial processes will recognise that stripping is an 
essential step in the development of mass production, and will 
thank the war for having brought it about. To be sure, the results 
have often been, in appearance and comfort, not much better than 
the original Model T, but we may take encouragement from the 
memory that, in the course of time, the Model T became some- 
thing easier both to ride in and to look at. 


Post-War PROSPECTS 


Assuming such changes to be of lasting importance, where are 
they likely to take us in the first years after peace? Or, in other 
words, what sort of house building industry is likely to emerge 
from the war situation, and what sort of houses is this industry 
likely to give us? 

It is a safe prediction that no revolutionary changes either 
in organisation or output will come full-panoplied from the war. 
While it is true, that we have gone far in developing a new indus- 
trial approach, we have by no means yet established a new industry 
or created a new product. We shall find ourselves lacking sufficient 
quantities of many important materials, while plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment, at the very outset of any non-war construction 
period, are likely to be available only in small quantities. The 
striking new designs and the startling new materials will not be 
there at all. The means at hand for undertaking peacetime building 
will, for a while at least, certainly be less than adequate to meet 
the potential demand. 

The first post-war houses, consequently, are not likely +» differ 
greatly in structure or appearance from those of 1940-1941. Al- 
though they will be better than the dwellings built under wartime 
restrictions, they may nevertheless in some ways be of poorer 
quality than their pre-war models. Because of scarcities and of 
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pent-up demand, they are also likely to cost more than their pre- 
decessors. 

The first post-war houses will probably in large proportion be 
built by the same operative builders who have been building the 
privately financed part of the war housing programme. Many of 
them, as has been pointed out, have gone far under war pressure 
in reducing their costs and mechanising their processes, and may 
be expected to go on in the same directions seeking the same broad 
market. Not a few of these builders, however, have uncompleted 
projects laid out for relatively high-priced houses which they will 
have carried over from the pre-priority era and which they will be 
anxious to resume. Moreover, the fact that no house construction 
above a $6,000-limit has been permitted during the war is bound 
to direct a considerable portion of builders’ interest at least tem- 
porarily to the market for higher priced houses. 


Prefabricated Houses 


Another group likely to figure in the early post-war period are 
the prefabricators, some few of whom at least have been able to 
build up substantial businesses during the war. These firms and 
doubtless many new ones venturing into the field for the first time 
will endeavour to supply the demand for a moderately priced small 


house. But this group has many serious obstacles to overcome 
before its proportion of the total house production is likely to be 
substantial. Aside from the difficulties to be met from obsolete 
building ordinances and local prejudices, the most serious problem 
facing the prefabricator is that of marketing his product. 

Unlike the operative builder, whose whole operation from 
assembly of materials to sale of the complete house is carried on 
in one location, the prefabricator must maintain separate sales and 
erection organisations to absorb the production of a central factory. 
Most prefabricators recognise the seriousness of this problem, but 
I believe few will claim to have solved it. Various plans have been 
put forward: sales through special dealer-erectors or established 
lumber yards, sales to operative builders, sales through depart- 
ment stores. 

In almost all these schemes, it is evident that the prefabrica- 
tor tends to place himself in the category not of the builder but of 
the manufacturer of materials, the principal difference between 
him and other materials manufacturers lying in the greater com- 
pleteness of the product he offers. Few, if any, of those now actively 
engaged in prefabrication are prepared or expect to perform a com- 
pletely integrated operation, including purchase and preparation 
of the land, installation of utilities, and erection of the houses. In 
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some respects they have reserved for themselves the simplest part 
of the house building process. Their success will depend upon the 
effectiveness of the means they are able to evolve for handling the 
other parts. There is much more to prefabrication than the mere 
performing of certain site operations in a factory. 


Technological Change 


The early post-war period is thus likely to be one of reorienta- 
tion and perhaps somewhat painful transition from the stringencies 
of wartime. As the industrial system of the country gets back to a 
peacetime stride, we may expect a gradual introduction into build- 
ing of many new products, and many old products made of new 
materials. What these will be, no one can say definitely now, 
since the manufacturers of plastics and light metals, who are most 
likely to be involved, are still fully employed in war work and 
will not for some time yet have much surplus energy or material 
to devote to peacetime experiment. 

Another trend that we are almost certain to witness is the 
continued shift of more and more of the processes of dwelling con- 
struction from the open to the shop. Whether the shop is the 
central factory of the prefabricator or a temporary set-up on the 
site of a single large-scale operation does not make very much 
difference with respect to the techniques used. We are also likely 
to see a trend towards the displacement in small low-priced dwell- 
ings of several of the trades associated with wet materials—brick- 
laying, lathing, plastering, tile-setting—since these are the ones 
most likely to be affected by the new methods and materials. 

In other words, the advancing mechanisation and simplifica- 
tion which we noticed in both the pre-war and the war periods 
promise to continue with renewed force. But even with the impetus 
of renewed industrial life, the movement will probably come gradu- 
ally, rather than with the impact of revolution. This appears 
true not only because of the process of infiltration through which 
most of the changes will be introduced but also because of the fact 
that new production in any one year is not likely to exceed 3 to 4 
per cent. of the total existing supply of housing. Thus even if all 
the new housing were characterised by novel features—a most 
unlikely eventuality—it would take a considerable period of time 
before the market as a whole would be seriously influenced. 

This is not to imply that a problem in adjustment will not exist, 
since it is obvious that such a problem will to a greater or less 
extent concern all groups in the industry from labourer to manufac- 
turer to property owner. Of all these groups, none is more wholly 
and vitally affected than labour, since it has an important stake 
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both as producer and consumer. On the one hand, as consumers, 
working men have an interest in obtaining the finished house at as 
low a cost as possible, while on the other, as producers, their in- 
terest is to maintain the maximum amount of employment at the 
highest possible wages. The possible contradiction in this must be 
resolved if labour is to play its fullest part and to obtain the greatest 
benefit from the evolution of a housing industry. 


Effects on Employment. 


The talk of increased mechanisation, elimination of site opera- 
tions, displacement of skills naturally raises the old bugbear of 
technological unemployment. The likelihood of such disruptions 
should be measured against several mitigating factors. Beside the 
fact that, in an industry which is still relatively local and small- 
scale, technological change inevitably comes slowly, is the more 
important assurance that a very considerable part of normal build- 
ing operations lie outside the field where drastic change is likely 
to take place within any foreseeable time. Thus the whole range of 
special-purpose buildings, high-priced, custom-built houses, and 
heavy construction are not likely to be affected by the kind of change 
discussed here. In addition, repair and alteration work, so long as 
the traditional buildings exist, must be carried on largely along 
traditional lines. This proportionately large body of work should 
constitute a cushion against adverse results of technological change 
in house production. 

The most important fact of all, however, is that the field in 
which technological progress promises to be most evident is the 
one in which production has always lagged behind the potentialities 
of demand—the small, low-priced house. In this field labour has 
rarely been able to maintain effective union organisations or to 
secure wages comparable to those paid for other kinds of construc- 
tion. In this field, therefore, technological change, if it does occur 
(as is possible), means an expanded market and the substitution 
of responsible firms for the insubstantial little builder of yesterday. 
Technological change under such circumstances does not necessarily 
mean even temporary hardship for labour. On the contrary, it 
may very well improve labour’s position in a field where it has 
often been weak. 

In other words, we are talking about what in effect is a new 
product designed for a market that, considering its vast potential- 
ities, has never been adequately served. It cannot be served except 
with lowered final costs, and the necessary cost reduction can 
come only from technological advances that eliminate the waste 
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and inefficiency in traditional methods. This is quite a different 
thing from the introduction of technological change into an industry 
where the total volume of production is more or less limited and 
where consequently the change threatens the amount of employ- 
ment that the industry can sustain. 

That it is possible for labour to take an expansionist point of 
view and show a willingness to adapt its demands to the realities 
of the market is evidenced in a forward-looking report published 
by the Labor-Management Planning Committee of the electrical 
construction industry.! The report examines the post-war situation 
with a view to the possibility of enlarging the demand for the 
electrician’s services. To improve the position of the industry as a 
whole, and the total volume of its production, the union expresses 
its readiness to provide workers in adequate numbers to meet the 
estimated post-war demands, to consider an annual wage at a 
smaller hourly rate than the current scale, which is based on the 
assumption of intermittent employment, as well as a lower wage 
rate for small-house construction than for more complex installa- 
tions, and to ‘function in all matters so as to promote the efficient 
conduct of work’’. The report has as its objective the creation of 
more employment through the creation of more jobs and greater 
continuity of employment, in contrast to the depression-bred de- 
termination to make as much work as possible out of each separate 
job. The old attitude was a heavy drag on the development of new 
techniques, the increase of efficiency, and the lowering of cost. The 
new one places the industry in a position to take advantage of the 
opportunities that peacetime may bring. 

How great these opportunities may be will depend much upon 
the extent to which, not only labour, but every other element in 
the house building industry can adopt the point of view of the 
electricians. Sufficient progress in simplification and in repetitive 
production has been made to indicate the possibility of a new in- 
dustry. The problem ahead is, working from these beginnings, to 
reduce cost and to improve quality so that a vast new market 
can be brought into existence. In no other way can a substantial 
industry be built and the curse of uncertain and intermittent 
employment be overcome. In house building the post-war period is 
one of great opportunity and great promise. American industry has 
rarely before faced so provocative a challenge. 




















































1 First Report of the Labor-Management Planning Committee on Post-War 
Problems of the National Electrical Contractors’ Association and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Chicago, 10 Oct. 1943). See also the Preli- 
minary Report of the same committee. 










Conditions in the Baltic Republics 
and White Russia 


under German Occupation 


Economic and Labour Measures in 1941-1942 


The region described by the Germans as ‘‘Ostland’’, and composed 
of the Baltic States and White Russia, 1s one of the two administrative 
areas (the other being the Ukraine) created by Germany out of territory 
occupied after the attack on the Soviet Union and handed over to a civil 
administration. Although official German sources have frequently 
mentioned the mass deportations of men and women from this region 
for work in Germany', very little has been made known of the policy 
adopted in these territories by the occupying power and of the living 
and working conditions of the workers who have remained there. 

To throw some light on this subject, an attempt has been made in 
the following article to describe, on the basis of the legal texts available, 
some of the changes made by the Germans in the economic and social 
structure of the region. The information used, which is derived entirely 
from official German sources, naturally gives a one-sided view of the 
position, and the article does not pretend to describe the actual living 
conditions of the people under German domination. However, until 
circumstances permit the picture to be completed by information from 
Soviet sources, and above all, by evidence from the people of the oc- 
cupied territories themselves, the present study may serve a useful 
purpose by giving some idea of the methods and objectives of German 
policy in this area, as revealed in the instructions issued to the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the obligations imposed on the workers. 


The German civil administrative area of Ostland (Eastland) 
consists of the territories formerly constituting the Baltic Republics 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia together with the Soviet Republic 
of White Russia (Bielorussia), covering a total area of 300,000 
square kilometres, with a population of eleven million and a half, 
engaged principally in agriculture.” 


1 The conditions of workers deported to Germany from White Russia are 
described in International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, pp. 
576-590: ‘Soviet Workers in Germany: Methods of Recruitment and Conditions 
of Employment”. The conditions therein described do not, however, apply to 
workers from the Baltic countries, who are not covered by the German definition 
of “Eastern workers”, but are entitled to the more favourable treatment granted 
to other foreign workers in Germany. 

2? The area and population of these territories are shown in the table 
overleaf. (Footnote continued overleaf) 
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The territory is governed by a German Commissioner responsible 
to the German Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories. This 
Reich Commissioner for the Ostland (whose headquarters are at 
Riga) represents the supreme civil authority within the area of 
his jurisdiction and has authority over the four general commis- 
sioners responsible for the administration of the four general dis- 
tricts (Generalbezirke) of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and White 
Russia, constituting the Ostland. The four general districts are 
divided into areas (Gebiete), each governed by an area commissioner. 

Thus the title of Ostland applies to a collection of regions and 
peoples which since the world war of 1914-1918 have developed 
economically and socially along very different lines. The White 
Russian Republic has formed part of the U.S.S.R. from the begin- 
ning, whereas the Baltic Republics were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union only in August 1940. 

In the following pages the measures taken by the occupation 
authorities in the Ostland are considered in turn under the headings 
of the economic policy of the occupation authorities, the regulation 
of conditions in agriculture, food rationing, the recruitment of 
workers, conditions of employment, and social, insurance.! 


Economic Po.iicy oF THE OcCUPATION AUTHORITIES 


By a Decree of 17 July 1941, the German Chancellor appointed 
a German Commissioner for the Ostland in the person of Mr. H. 
Lohse. The proclamation issued by the new Reich Commissioner 
on 28 July 1941? called on the population of the territory ‘‘south of 
the Dvina and up to and including the frontiers of the former Free 
State of Lithuania” to place all their resources at his disposal for 
the accomplishment of the task assigned to him, namely, the restora- 
tion of “order and employment’’. The Commissioner required the 





Area 


Population 
(thousands : 
Territory of sq. km.) (thousands) 
White Russia 126.8 5,569! 
Estonia 47.5 1,1222 
Latvia 65.8 1,9512 
Lithuania 59.8 2,9252 


1 Census of 17 Jan. 1939. 
2 Estimate at 31 Dec. 1939. 


1 The laws and regulations used as the basis of this study have appeared in 
the official bulletins of the occupation authorities, namely, the bulletin of the 
Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories, the bulletin of the Reich 
Commissioner for the Ostland (known until 15 April 1942 as Verkiindungsblatt 
des Reichskommissars fiir das Ostland, and later as Verordnungsblatt des Reichs- 
kommissars fiir das Ostland—cited as Verkitindungsblatt and Verordnungsblatt), and 
the official bulletins of the various general commissioners, in particular that 
issued by the General Commissioner at Riga (Amtsblatt des Generalkommissars 
in Riga), which reproduces the orders of the Commissioner for the Ostland as 
well as those issued by the General Commissioner in Riga. In addition, all the 
Orders issued by the Reich Commissioner and by the General Commissioner in 
Riga have been published in three volumes, the first (cited below as Amtsblait, 
1941) containing the measures promulgated in 1941, and the other two (cited as 
Amtsblatt, 1942) those promulgated in 1942. The official bulletins of the other 
three general commissioners are published at Kaunas, Reval, and Minsk, re- 
spectively. 

2 Amitsblatt, 1941, p. S. 
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people to comply with all his orders and promised the revival of 
“culture and well-being’’. The proclamation continued as follows: 


At the price of their blood the armed forces of the German people have struck 
down the Bolshevik enemies of the world. All must realise, therefore, that the 
German people have thus taken upon themselves the right and duty of so regula- 
ting conditions in the territory that such a peril can never again threaten the 
traditions of the European peoples. 


Shortly after, by an Order of 18 August 1941', the Commissioner 
informed the population that he had taken over all executive power, 
without prejudice to the competence of the military authorities. 
The Order also announced that the German civil administration 
would take over ‘‘all the property of the U.S.S.R., of the States 
forming part of it, and of bodies corporate, associations and unions, 
including all claims, shares, rights and interests of all kinds, as 
existing at 20 June 1941." The property of the Red Army was 
taken over by the German Army. 

This Order was supplemented by another, dated 19 August 
19412, which, while declaring that Germany desired to reintroduce 
private ownership, indicated in effect that the occupying power 
regarded itself as heir to the property of the Soviet Union and 
the affiliated Republics. The promise to re-establish private owner- 
ship was subject to two restrictions. First of all, the restoration of 
private ownership was agreed to “in principle” only. Secondly, 
it was pointed out that in order to apply this principle, it would 
first be necessary to establish what property had actually belonged 
to the Soviet Union, and to facilitate the making of this inventory 
the Commissioner ordered the total confiscation of all the property 
of the Soviet Union. Asa result of the wide extension of the publicly 
owned sector of the economic system through various measures 
of nationalisation adopted since the incorporation of the Baltic 
countries into the Soviet Union, the Order of 19 August had the 
practical effect of placing almost the whole of the economic life 
of the Ostland under the control of the occupation authorities. 
Persons owning or managing any confiscated property were deprived 
of the right to dispose of it, but were obliged to continue to manage 
it. In particular, all property had to be registered with the general 
commissioners, and the German authorities reserved the right to 
transfer the management of confiscated property to other adminis- 
trations or authorities or to an administrator appointed by them. 

This system for the management of confiscated property was 
co-ordinated by the introduction of a special trustee administration 
(Treuhandverwaltung) with the function of ‘ensuring orderly manage- 
ment and preventing unauthorised transfers of property’. The 
only property exempt from the system was that which the German 
authorities considered should remain in public ownership, property 
of the Red Army, and property commandeered by the German 
military authorities. Furthermore, German companies which had 
been granted monopoly rights in the Ostland were also granted a 


1 Tbid., p. 7. 
2 Ibid., p. 8. 
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special status under the new regulations. In their relations with 
third parties, such companies were required to act in the capacity 
of ordinary administrators of confiscated undertakings; but in 
practice their powers were considerably wider, since they were 
largely exempt from the control and supervision of the Reich 
Commissioner.! 

A similar method of administration was adopted for the urban 
real property turned over to municipal ownership by the Soviet 
authorities.2, The German authorities refused to restore such pro- 
perty to its former owners, but made them responsible for its 
management and use, in so far as they were capable of ensuring 
the proper management and upkeep of the house or land con- 
cerned. The authorities reserved the right to rescind their decisions 
at any time. 

The intervention of the occupation authorities did not stop 
short at the publicly owned sector of the economy, however, and 
at the end of 1941 the German Commissioner decided to take the 
whole of the economic life of the Ostland under his own control.* 
All economic transactions were henceforth to be subject to the 
preliminary approval of the Commissioner or of the authorities 
nominated by him. Such transactions include the acquisition of 
undertakings or parts of undertakings, the setting up of new under- 
takings of all kinds, the acquisition of land, whether built-up or 
not, the conclusion of contracts—for instance, of leases or farming 
contracts—through which the parties could acquire, directly or 
indirectly, a controlling influence over industrial or agricultural 
undertakings. Extension of the activities of insurance companies 
was also made subject to official permission. All transactions 
carried out in defiance of these regulations are null and void and 
offenders are liable to penalties of imprisonment and fine, even 
attempted evasion being regarded as a punishable offence. 

This extension of the jurisdiction of the occupation authorities 
was accompanied by various organisational measures designed to 
group together the undertakings still operating in the Ostland 
with a view to subordinating their activities more closely to the 
German war effort. 

The first of these measures was the establishment of an Econo- 
mic Chamber for the Ostland. All the economic organisations in 
the territory have an automatic right of membership in this institu- 
tion, which is under the direction of persons appointed by the 
Reich Commissioner and has the functions of carrying out tasks 
assigned to it by the Commissioner and the four general commis- 
sioners, assisting the German civil authorities with advice in econo- 
mic matters, and promoting the development of undertakings.‘ 
A second measure with a similar purpose was taken in 19425; its 
object was to substitute new forms of organisation for the groups 


1 Order of 24 Oct. 1941, amended on 26 Jan. 1942 (Amitsblait, 1941, p. 82; 
Verkiindungsbiatt, No. 6, 31 Jan. 1942). 

2 Order of 15 Dec. 1941 (Amtsblatt, 1941, p. 153). 

3 Order of 29 Nov. 1941 (Amtsblatt, 1941, p. 133). 

4 Order of 29 Nov. 1941 (Amtsblatt, 1941, p. 135). 

5 Order of 5 June 1942, amended on 19 Aug. 1942 (Verordnungsblatt, No. 29, 
15 June 1942; No. 34, 25 Aug. 1942). 
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established under the Soviet régime. These new organisations, 
known as economic associations (wirtschaftliche Zusammenschlisse), 
are intended to increase productivity, direct production, and regu- 
late the market. They are formed by undertakings in the same 
industry or activity and operate under the supervision of the Reich 
Commissioner, who reserves the right to intervene in their activities. 
Undertakings whose interests are prejudiced by these measures are 
not entitled to claim damages. 

A somewhat different tendency is evident in the regulation of 
the activity of handicraft undertakings, small industry, and retail 
trade, which appears to mark the first attempt to return to the 
principles of private enterprise. These branches are regulated by 
the Order of 17 October 1941!, as subsequently amended in several 
respects, which abolished all the measures of collectivisation and 
nationalisation taken by the Soviet Government and laid down 
that the businesses concerned must be returned to their former 
owners wherever possible. 

So far as handicrafts are concerned, it is provided that under- 
takings forming part of combines or trusts must be transformed 
into independent concerns and handed over to private owners. 
The collective work and production groups known as artels must 
be dissolved and wound up, unless their existence can be justified 
economically; those which are not dissolved must be transformed 
into co-operative societies. This transformation, however, can be 
carried out only by stages and the measures taken must, in the 
words of the first administrative regulations on the subject pro- 
mulgated in Latvia on 23 December 19412, ‘open up to a limited 
number of handicraftsmen the possibility of recovering the owner- 
ship of their former businesses’. When the existing handicraft 
groups are dissolved, the new owners will have their machinery, 
tools, and other equipment restored to them in their entirety, 
whereas the raw materials and unfinished goods will be handed 
over only up to a total value of 1,000 marks. The exercise of a 
handicraft will in future be subject to various restrictions, however, 
in particular to the issue of a licence involving a number of for- 
malities. The selling price of handicraft products may in no case 
exceed the cost price by over 10 per cent. Lastly, the German 
authorities have made provision for the formation of a number of 
handicraftsmen’s unions in the various general districts, and a 
handicraftsmen’s economic union in each general district, for the 
purpose of regulating apprenticeship, collaborating with the public 
authorities, and appointing committees to organise masters’ tests. 

With regard to small industrial undertakings employing an 
average of twenty workers, these may not operate without an official 
licence, which is given only if the business meets a public need and 
if the owner or responsible manager is regarded as personally and 
professionally suitable to carry out his functions. Undertakings 
grouped into trusts and combines must be turned into independent 
undertakings and handed over to individuals under circumstances 
to be defined in detail by regulations issued by the general com- 


1 Amtsblatt,41941, p. 56. 
2 Ibid., p. 244. 
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missioners for their respective districts. In Latvia, for instance, 
these regulations provide that small industrial concerns may, under 
certain conditions, be handed over to the wife or widow of the 
former owner or to his children. 

The conditions for the operation of businesses in retail trade 
(including restaurants, cafés, and other similar establishments) 
are similar to those applicable to small industry. Here again it is 
provided that nationalised undertakings must in principle be 
returned to individual ownership; but their stock will be handed 
over to the new owners only in return for the payment of a sum 
representing its current cost. The first administrative regula- 
tions concerning retail trade, issued on 16 December 1941', point 
out that private enterprise in retail trade will have to be built up 
by degrees. The first stage will be to give those retail traders ‘‘who 
have been deprived of their livelihood by Bolshevism’’ the oppor- 
tunity of re-establishing themselves. The claimant will, however, 
have to pay a tax when the business is handed over to him, the 
amount of which is not specified. 

The measures briefly summarised above represent some of the 
principal steps taken by the occupying power to adapt economic 
conditions in the Ostland to its own needs. The description should 
not be regarded as exhaustive, however. No mention has been 
made of the changes made in the financial and fiscal systems, the 
establishment of monopolies, and other similar measures, nor of 
the demands made on the local population in the form of com- 
pulsory labour (to be discussed below), the recruitment of workers 
for Germany, the provision of premises required by the German 
administrative services, and the compulsory supply of a large 
variety of products. 

It may be noted in conclusion that many of the Orders applying 
both to economic matters proper and to conditions of employment 
in particular expressly state that the general regulations do not 
apply to Jews. The latter are entirely excluded from all participa- 
tion in economic life, all their property being confiscated for the 
benefit of Germany.? 


REGULATION OF CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


The measures taken to regulate the agrarian situation are con- 
sidered below, first in respect of the three Baltic Republics and 
then in respect of White Russia. 


The Baltic Republics 


Between the middle of 1940 and June 1941 the Soviet Govern- 
ment introduced sweeping changes in agricultural conditions in 
the Baltic countries. Soviet agrarian policy aimed at reducing the 
size of the larger farms and distributing the land thus made avail- 
able among the landless agricultural labourers; while, on the other 
hand, steps were also taken to enlarge the holdings of poor and 
economically weak peasants. This policy led to the creation of a 


1 Amitsblatt, 1941, p. 154. 
2 Ibid., p. 52. 
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large number of small individual holdings. At the same time, a 
few State-owned tractor and agricultural machinery depots were 
established for the use of the farms in a given district. In some 
regions big State farms (sovkhozy) were organised on the model of 
those which had already existed for a number of years in the 
U.S.S.R. The formation of collective farms (kolkhozy) by the 
amalgamation of a number of small individual holdings had, how- 
ever, made little progress during the short period for which the 
Baltic countries had been an integral part of the Soviet Union. 

One of the first acts of the German authorities after the occupa- 
tion was to cancel the changes made in the agrarian structure of 
the Baltic countries from 1940 to 1941. But the measures taken 
did not aim solely at restoring the agricultural conditions obtaining 
when the Baltic Republics were independent and the peasantry 
farmed the land individually with the paid help of a landless agri- 
cultural proletariat. 

In the agricultural as in the industrial field, the German Govern- 
ment took over the succession of the Soviet State and obliged the 
owners of agricultural property to administer it without granting 
them the right to dispose of it freely. The first concern of the 
German authorities was to reorganise the agrarian economy of the 
occupied Baltic countries in the German interest. On 13 September 
1941, the first Order concerning the abolition of Bolshevik measures 
in agriculture! was issued by the Commissioner for the Ostland. 
This Order dealt in the first place with the land detached from the 
larger farms to form holdings for landless labourers, and secondly 
with the small farms which had been enlarged. 

With regard to the holdings detached from large farms, it 
provided that these must be reattached to the property to which 
they formerly belonged. The new small holders occupying them 
were obliged to remain as agricultural labourers on the farms to 
which their holdings had been handed over. They are paid at the 
local rates and may be punished by imprisonment or a fine, or 
both, if not by even severer penalties, for refusal to work. In ex- 
ceptional cases, and provided that they own sufficient equipment, 
the new small holders may be left on the land granted them in 
1940 and 1941; but this exception does not apply to those who are 
communists. 

With regard to the holdings detached from large properties and 
used to enlarge small ones, these were not to be taken away if they 
had had the effect of increasing the agricultural output of small 
holdings. Legally, the occupiers of such lands are regarded as 
tenant farmers. 

Lastly, the Order provided for the appointment by the area 
commissioners of administrators to take over the management of 
abandoned land. 

No attempt appears to have been made to interfere with the 
organisation of the State farms, which were simply transferred to 
German management. Similarly, the depots for tractors and agri- 
‘cultural machinery also remained in existence. Even some of the 
collective farms seem to have been left intact by the occupying power. 


1 Ibid., p. 23. 
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By an Order of 16 January 1942!, the German authorities set 
up an administrative body for the whole of the public sector of 
agriculture, responsible to the Reich Commissioner and known as 
the Ostland Land Management Association (Landbewirtschaftungs- 
gesellschaft Ostland). The function of this rural development com- 
pany is to manage, operate, and improve the State farms, the 
auxiliary technical undertakings, and the tractor and machinery 
depots, any collective farms indicated by the Reich Commissioner, 
and other agricultural undertakings including the land con- 
fiscated by Germany. In the execution of its duties the Association 
may exercise all rights of ownership, and in particular may order 
the occupiers of any farm or agricultural property to take or con- 
form to any measures “regarded as necessary in the interests of 
increased production, of the scientific operation of the property, 
or of the economic requirements of the Reich Commissariat for 


the Ostland’”’. 


Agricultural Wages. 


Apart from these measures to alter the agrarian structure of 
the Ostland, the German authorities have also legislated on the 
subject of the wages of agricultural workers, the principal text 
concerned being the Order of 23 October 1941.? 

Promulgated at the time when the authority of the Reich Com- 
missioner extended only to Lithuania and Latvia, this Order dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of workers. The first category is that of 
workers drawing part of their wage in kind, in the form of a plot 
of land, fuel, cereals, potatoes or other allowances, a system which 
was widespread not only in the Baltic countries but also on the 
large estates in Eastern Germany and Poland. The workers in 
this category, known as “‘deputatists’’, are given yearly contracts 
which may be terminated at six months’ notice. The second cate- 
gory consists of day labourers paid in cash and dismissible at twenty- 
four hours’ notice (Freiarbeiter). The third category comprises 
farm servants, unmarried male and female workers, and shepherds, 
usually engaged by the half year. 

The wages of these various categories of workers are regulated 
as follows: 


(a) The wages of the deputatists include a dwelling; stabling 
for a few cattle; a plot of 0.31 hectares for growing potatoes; and 
wheat (16 metric quintals in Latvia, excluding the province of 
Latgale, and 15.5 quintals in Lithuania and Latgale). In addition, 
cash wages are payable at the following monthly rates: in Latvia, 
excluding Latgale, 11 marks in summer and 9 marks in winter; 
in Lithuania and Latgale, 10 marks in summer and 8 marks in 
winter. An annual allowance of one-and-a-half metric quintals 
of rye is also granted. 

The wife of the deputatist is required to work for at least 60 
days in the year, beginning half-an-hour later and ending half-an- 
hour earlier than the normal beginning and end of the working 


1 Verkiindungsblatt, No. 3, 24 Jan. 1942. 
2 Amisblatt, 1941, p. 78. 
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day. The wife’s hourly wage is at the rate of 0.11 marks, with an 
annual cash supplement of 7.50 marks. 

It may be added that the worker must provide his own agricul- 
tural implements. 

(6) The wages of day labourers vary according to their age 
and the season. In Lithuania and Latgale, for instance, an adult 
married worker is entitled to a daily wage of 1.50 marks in summer 
and 1.30 marks in winter. The wage for women over 18 years is 
1.10 marks in summer and 0.90 marks in winter. The daily wages 
of young workers are reckoned in pfennigs; thus a boy of under 
16 years of age is paid 45 pfennigs in summer and 30 pfennigs in 
winter. In Latvia the wages are scarcely higher. If the employer 
provides meals, he is entitled to deduct one-fifth of the daily wage. 

(c) The third category of workers, composed of farm servants, 
etc., are boarded and lodged by the employer and receive a cash 
wage varying with sex, age, district, and season. For example, a 
worker in Lithuania over 21 years of age is paid 22.20 marks a month 
in summer and 15.30 marks a month in winter, and a worker between 
18 and 20 years of age is paid 18.60 marks and 12.30 marks in 
summer and winter respectively. Unmarried men are entitled to 
an annual supplement of 44 marks. The monthly wage for women 
is 12 marks in summer and 8.40 marks in winter, with an annual 
supplement of 22 marks. 


These wage regulations imposed by the occupying authorities 
are matched by an equally rigid regulation of the marketing of 
agricultural products, which greatly facilitates the levies made by 
Germany on the production of the occupied territory. Farmers are 
obliged to deliver the whole of their crops and other products, with 
the exception of negligible quantities intended for their own use, 
to central organisations which have the monopoly right of market- 
ing a portion of the products delivered, mainly in the towns and 
at prices which are also officially prescribed. Among the products 
which must be delivered to a specialised central organisation are 
cattle and meat, milk and fats, grain, eggs and poultry. 

Information is unfortunately lacking on the amount of the 
supplies requisitioned by the armies of occupation and the volume 
of exports to Germany, as well as on the proportion allowed for 
local consumption. 


White Russia 


The measures described above refer, as already stated, to the 
changes made by the occupying power in agricultural conditions 
in the Baltic territories. German agrarian policy in White Russia 
naturally followed a somewhat different course. Whereas in the 
Baltic countries the occupation authorities were confronted with 
a multitude of small farms resulting from the agrarian reform in- 
. augurated by the Soviet Government in 1940-1941, within the 
1939 frontiers of the Soviet Union they found big collectivised 
farms as the prevailing agricultural units. 

In White Russia, as elsewhere in the U.S.S.R., conditions on 
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the collective farms are governed by the model constitution for 
collective farms promulgated in 1935. This is the basic charter of 
Soviet agriculture and provides for the pooling of all peasant lands, 
the share of each member in the collective output of the farm, part 
of which must be delivered to the State, being determined by the 
quality and quantity of the work performed. The unit used in 
calculating these shares is the working day, that is, a standard 
output representing a given area ploughed or sown, a given quantity 
of wheat threshed, and so on. The larger the number of days’ 
work entered to the credit of each member of the farm when the 
distribution takes place, the greater his part in the crops or cash 
income of the collective farm. To supplement his income from the 
collective activities of the farm, each member is personally entitled 
to a house and to a plot of land ranging from one-quarter to one 
hectare according to the region, for use principally as a vegetable 
garden. The number of cattle that each member may own is limited 
by law and varies from one region to another. In recent years the 
Soviet Government has also encouraged the development of stock- 
breeding farms owned in common by all the members of the collec- 
tive farm. The management of the farm is elected by the niembers 
themselves. 

On 28 February 1942 the German press announced that the 
German Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories had decided 
to substitute a new form of agrarian organisation for the system 
of collective farming. The new system was to be introduced in 
three stages, as described below. 


First Stage. 


In future, collective farms were to be known as community 
undertakings (Gemeinwirtschaft). The individual holdings of mem- 
bers of collective farms were declared to be private property, exempt 
from taxation, and might be enlarged provided that the owner 
himself was in a position to farm his land properly. Applications 
for enlargement of a holding were to be made through the manage- 
ment of the group, which according to the German press would 
either be German or would be appointed by the German author- 
ities. 

According to the German press, ‘“‘when increasing the size of 
private holdings, account will be taken in the first place of peasants 
who have been settled for a long time and of those who were ex- 
pelled by the Soviet authorities and who have returned to their 
former homes’’.! Thus, only ‘‘peasants who have given proof of 
their working capacity’ and who have gained the confidence of 
the occupation authorities can expect to have their holdings en- 
larged. The new German regulations also removed all restrictions 
imposed by Soviet legislation on the number of cattle which might 
be kept by the individual members of the farm. 

Apart from these few minor changes, the collective farm system 
as a whole has been maintained. The lands of the community 
undertaking remain the property of the undertaking. They must 


1 Deutsche Zeitung im Ostland, 28 Feb. 1942. 
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be cultivated by all the members of the group, who must take part 
in the work of harvesting with the help of equipment belonging to 
the State. Part of the crop must be delivered to the State or to 
the army of occupation, the proportion being of course unspecified. 
The remainder of the crop is distributed among the members; but 
the method of distribution prescribed by the Soviet legislation on 
the basis of days of work performed is no longer allowed. Accord- 
ing to one German paper, the German administration would offer 
the peasants ‘‘a simplified and adequate system of remuneration”’.! 
Another paper refers to ‘fair remuneration” and to a simple wage 
system after the European pattern.? It appears, therefore, that 
the German authorities intend to abandon the co-operative prin- 
ciple of profit-sharing introduced by the Soviet model constitution 
for collective farms and to substitute the wage system. 

In principle, the first stage of the German agrarian reform was 
to continue until the end of the war. Its practical effect is to retain 
the collective farms, merely removing the restrictions on the size 
of the peasant’s individual holding and on the number of cattle 
he may theoretically own. The other provisions of the new regula- 
tions are for the special benefit of the peasants regarded as deserving 
by the German authorities, who retain in their own hands all powers 


of decision. 


Second Stage. 


During the second stage the community undertakings described 
above are to be replaced by agricultural co-operative societies. In 
these co-operatives the land previously cultivated in common will 
be distributed among the members of the society. Only the work 
of ploughing and sowing will continue to be done in common; once 
the fields have been sown, all the rest of the work, including harvest- 
ing, will be done on the basis of individual farming. The sown 
land will be distributed among the members of the co-operative; 
these plots will not necessarily be in a single block, but may be 
distributed over different parts of the property in accordance with 
the sowing plan. 

To be eligible for share in the common property, a family must 
include at least two able-bodied persons. Each family is made 
responsible for working the land allotted to it, especially as part 
of the crop will continue to be compulsorily delivered to the State. 
According to commentators on the new law, it is not to be expected 
that the German authorities will authorise the immediate and 
automatic transition of a large number of farm groups to the system 
of individual farming. Applications will be accepted only if the 
community has duly made all the deliveries in kind required by 
the occupation authorities and has fulfilled its other obligations. 
It is also a condition for the granting of permission to any individual 
to farm part of the common property that he should own sufficient 
equipment and a certain number of draught animals. A family 

‘will forfeit its share of the land if the holding is not properly 


1 Angriff, 28 Feb. 1942. 
® Deutsche Zeitung im Ostland, 28 Feb. 1942. 
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operated. Thus the peasant’s right to a part of the collectively 
owned land is still precarious and continues to depend wholly on 
the good will of the German authorities, who have sole responsibility 
for planning the crops, the rotation of crops, and other similar 
matters. 

Lastly, the scheme provides for the sharing-out of the cattle 
and equipment of the agricultural community among the members 
of the co-operative. Heavy machinery, however, is to be left with 
the machine and tractor depots, which are apparently to be retained 
unchanged, like the State farms. 


Third Stage. 

The transition to the third stage of the scheme, the reintroduc- 
tion of strictly individual farming, does not appear to be con- 
templated as the rule, but merely as a kind of reward to those 
peasants who have proved themselves to the occupation authorities 
to be “particularly efficient and trustworthy”’.! 

Whereas under the system of agricultural co-operatives each 
peasant may own only a number of scattered plots which he farms 
for himself only after the sowing is done, the third stage con- 
templates the creation of individual holdings consisting of a com- 
pact stretch of land, on which the farmer himself will be responsible 
for the whole cycle of agricultural operations from ploughing to 
harvesting. 


Foop RatTIons 


The particulars available concerning output per head of the 
population do not of course enable any conclusions to be drawn in 
regard to the amount of food allotted for local consumption; more- 


WEEKLY RATION IN GRAMS 





Category Meat Fats Bread Sugar a. 





Children: 
Up to 3 years 125 100 775 200 125-150 
3 to 6 years 125 160 1,000 200 | 62.5-150 
Young persons, 6 to 
18 years 300 230 2,200 150 150 
Normal consumers, 
over 18 years 250 180 1,700 150 150 
Workers: 
On long hours 
and night work 375 190 2,200 150 150 
On heavy work 500 260 2,900 150 150 


On very heavy 
work 725 490 3,700 | 150 150 


Jews: 
Unemployed 125 850 75 75 


90 
Employed 125 90 1,700 75 75 
Doing heavy 
work of military 
importance 250 180 1,700 150 
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1 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 7 Mar. 1942. 
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over, there is no information as to whether the prescribed rations 
are in fact distributed to the people of the Ostland. 

The only information available from official sources, relating 
to Latvia, is a notice issued by the General Commissioner at Riga 
on 11 April 1942.1 This notice sets forth the weekly food rations 
to be provided for the civilian population of the general district of 
Latvia as from 13 April 1942, as shown in the preceding table. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


From the beginning of the occupation the employment policy 
of the German authorities aimed at bringing all placing activities 
under their own sole control, introducing compulsory labour for 
the whole population, and depriving the worker of the right to 
change his job. 

To this end the Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories 
and the Commissioner for the Ostland introduced three legislative 
measures in 1941, supplemented and made more severe by a number 
of Orders published in 1942. 

The first of these Orders, dated 15 August 1941?, makes the 
local employment offices responsible for supervising the recruit- 
ment of workers and lays down a number of general rules. All the 
inhabitants of the Ostland must present themselves in person at 
the local employment office at its request. The employment office 
may send workers away from home to carry out important and 
urgent work. Groups of young workers belonging to the same age 
class may be used as a gang for agricultural work. Dismissals of 
more than ten workers a week on account of the circumstances of 
the undertaking must be notified to the employment office, and 
the office must be consulted in regard to the selection of workers 
for dismissal. Workers under 25 years of age may not be engaged 
without permission from the employment office. 

In addition, regulations of 31 January 1942, amended on 7 
October 1942°, prescribed the issue to all workers of an employment 
card on which the employer must enter the date of the beginning 
and end of the contract of employment and which he must retain 
throughout the period of employment. 

These initial measures were followed by the introduction of 
compulsory labour for all inhabitants of the territory between 18 
and 45 years of age, extended some months later to the whole 
population, irrespective of age.‘ For specified groups the German 
commissioners may extend or reduce the liability for compulsory 
labour. Special regulations are laid down for Jews. Persons who 
can show that they have held employment of public importance 
for a long time are not liable. Payment for conscripted workers is 
fixed at such rates as “‘appear to be fair’. Any contravention of 
the regulations is punishable by penalties of forced labour or im- 
prisonment, inflicted by emergency courts. 


1 Amtsblatt, 1942, p. 257. 

2 Amtsblait, 1941, p. 6. 

3 Veskiindungsblatt, No. 6, 31 Jan. 1942; Verordnungsblatt, No. 37, 10 Oct. 1942. 

* Order of 19 Dec. 1941 and 27 Aug. 1942 (Amésblatt, 1942, p. 172; Amtsblatt 
des Generalkommissars in Riga, No. 24, 3 Oct. 1942). 
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This legislation was supplemented by new measures to regulate 
engagements and the termination of contracts of employment’, 
which placed various restrictions on the rights of employers and 
workers. No workers, salaried employees, apprentices, or volunteers 
may be engaged by undertakings, public services, households, and 
other employers without the consent of the territorial commissioner. 
Neither party may terminate the contract before the date specified 
therein. Workers already bound by a contract of employment may 
not be enticed from their employment by the offer of higher wages 
or better conditions of work, nor may workers demand or accept 
higher wages or better conditions than those prescribed by the 
wage regulations. Employers may not discharge their workers 
without permission from the competent commissioner. Contraven- 
tion of the regulations is punishable by up to five years’ imprison- 
ment or by a fine, or both penalties. In especially serious cases the 
penalty of forced labour may be imposed. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Regulations have been issued by the German authorities on the 
subject of wage and price fixing, the taxation of wages, penalties 
applied by undertakings, hours of work, and the right of associa- 
tion. 


Wage and Price Control 


One of the first measures announced after the Ostland was 
constituted was the stabilisation of wages and prices.? In publishing 
this measure, the Reich Commissioner explained that it had been 
taken primarily in the interests of agriculture. ‘“The Ostland is a 
country of peasants’’, he said, ‘‘and therefore agriculture must be 
organised as the foremost economic branch.” The stabilisation 
Order prohibited the asking or paying of excessive prices. Prices 
were not to be higher than the level of 20 June 1941, that is, the 
day before Germany was at war with the U.S.S.R.; but the Com- 
missioner might authorise higher prices on request, provided that 
this was necessary for economic reasons. 

At the same time, the Commissioner also announced the stabili- 
sation of wages, but no exceptions were provided for in this case. 

On the basis of these provisions a large number of Orders were 
issued in the Ostland, dealing with prices on the one hand and with 
wages on the other. 

The first of these Orders, dealing with price fixing, is dated 12 
September 1941* and lays down that price control is the respon- 
sibility of the general commissioners and area commissioners. 
Heavy penalties are provided for contravention of the Order. This 
Order was followed by a number of others fixing maximum prices 
for various classes of goods. In some cases prices are fixed uniformly 
for the whole of the Ostland, and in others for separate districts or 


1 Order of 22 Dec. 1941 (Am*ésblatt, 1941, p. 162). A revised draft of this 
o—. dated 21 Oct. 1942, was published in Verordnungsblatt, No. 38, 27 Oct. 

2 Order of 11 Sept. 1941 (Amfésblatt, 1941, p. 11). 

* Amitsblatt, 1941, p. 14. 
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areas. The goods covered by the price control measures are of the 
most varied kind; they include agricultural and forestry products, 
salt, hides and skins, fish, metals, paper, and fuel. Control appears, 
in fact, to extend to every type of goods available. 

Another series of Orders applies to the nominal wages of salaried 
employees and workers. In the case of salaried employees, two 
categories are specified: (a) local employees employed in the public 
services', and (6) local employees employed in State undertakings 
and other economic activities.? . 

Employees in the public services in Latvia and Lithuania 
(Estonia and White Russia had not been wholly occupied at the 
time the Order was drafted) are divided into twelve salary classes. 
The highest class covers salaries of 540 to 600 marks a month, and 
the lowest, salaries of 60 to 65 marks. In the higher salary classes 
the salaries of persons performing the same duties are slightly 
higher in Latvia than in Lithuania. 

Local employees in State undertakings and other economic 
activities are divided into six classes, the highest covering salaries 
of 320 to 600 marks, and the lowest, salaries of 60 to 80 marks. 
Employees of 18 to 20 years of age receive 80 per cent. of these 
rates, those of 16 to 18 years, 60 per cent., and those under 16 years, 
50 per cent. 

In the case of employees earning less than 300 marks a month, 
supplementary pay is provided for work done outside normal hours, 
work on Sundays and public holidays, and night work. 

For wage earners, wages are regulated by an Order of 21 Novem- 
ber 1941, amended on 25 April and 21 December 1942.4 Manual 
workers in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are divided into five 
classes as follows (the hourly wage for men over 21 years is shown 
in brackets*): class I, unskilled workers (0.27 marks); class II, 
workers trained in the undertaking (0.32 marks); class III, skilled 
workers (0.38 marks); class IV, skilled specialists (0.44 marks); 
class V, team leaders (0.50 marks). 

Young men between 18 and 21 years of age receive 80 per cent. 
of the above rates, those between 16 and 18 years, 60 per cent. and 
those under 16 years, 50 per cent. 

The regulations described above apply to all manual workers 
except agricultural workers. The Commissioner for the Ostland 
has, however, laid down special regulations for local workers em- 
ployed in the following industries: iron, metal, electro-technical, 
optical instrument, precision instrument; chemical; wood work- 
ing; paper, cardboard, cellulose, and wood pulp.® 





1 Order of 5 Nov. 1941, amended on 27 Jan. and 21 Dec. 1942 (Am*tsbiatt, 
1941, p. 102; Verkiindungsblatt, No. 5, 28 Jan. 1942; and Verordnungsblatt, No. 42, 
24 Dec. 1942). 

2 Order of 5 Nov. 1941 (Am#tsblatt, 1941, p. 107). 

® Amtsblatt, 1941, p. 126; Verordnungsblatt, No. 21, 29 Apr., and No. 42, 
24 Dec. 1942. 

4 By an Order of 21 Mar. 1942 the wages for men over 21 years of age em- 
' ployed in the cities of Riga, Libau, Kaunas, and Vilna were increased to 0.30 marks 
an a for class I and 0.34 marks for class II ( Verkiindungsblatt, No. 16, 8 Apr. 
1942). 

5 Verordnungsblatt, No. 21, 29 Apr. 1942. 
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In principle, wages are paid only for the time actually worked. 
Workers whose output, for physical or moral reasons, is below the 
average are paid less than the amount fixed by the regulations. 
Time and a quarter is paid for overtime work, time and a half for 
work on Sundays and holidays, and a 10 per cent. increase for night 
work. If the worker is boarded or lodged by the employer, an 
equivalent amount may be deducted from his wages. 

Towards the end of 1942 the occupation authorities began to 
introduce a system of payment based on output, thus following 
the same policy as was applied within the frontiers of Germany. 
In particular, it was decided that in principle all workers should be 
paid at piece rates, but that the rates should be so fixed that an 
average worker would earn the equivalent of the wage at time rates 
calculated as described above. Provision was made for a periodical 
revision of rates. 

These various regulations applicable to local workers do not, 
of course, apply to salaried employees and workers of German 
nationality working in the Ostland. The latter are accorded privi- 
leged treatment and are paid at rates substantially higher than 
those for local workers. On the other hand, another class of workers 
employed in the Ostland is paid at rates appreciably lower than 
those for the local population, namely, the so-called Eastern workers 
transferred from the Ukraine or from White Russia, or from the 
occupied territories lying beyond the eastern frontiers of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. The wages of an Eastern worker are only a 
fraction of those payable to an Estonian, Latvian, or Lithuanian 
worker performing the same work. As a rule, the Eastern workers 
are lodged in barracks, and a sum of 8.40 marks a week is deducted 
from their earnings for their board and lodging. The difference 
between the wage paid to an Eastern worker and that which would 
have been payable to a local worker is handed over to the Reich 
Commissioner in the form of a special tax, so that the cost to the 
employer is practically the same whether he employs a local worker 
or one from the Ukraine or from White Russia.! 


The Wage Tax 


Workers’ earnings are subject to a number of taxes and deduc- 
tions. The heaviest of these appears to be the direct wage tax, 
payable on conditions laid down by the general commissioners. 
Thus in Latvia, where the only exemptions allowed are for agricul- 
tural workers and for workers earning less than 50 marks a month, 
the tax for the lowest wage class (50 to 100 marks a month) is 1.45 
marks, plus 8 per cent. of any amount earned in excess of 50 marks. 
For wages of 201 to 250 marks the tax is 16.45 marks plus 15 per 
cent. of the amount in excess of 200 marks; and in the highest wage 
class (wages exceeding 1,000 marks) the tax is 244.95 marks plus 
35 per cent. of the amount in excess of 1,000 marks. 

Unmarried men, divorced men without children, and widowers 
and widows without children pay a supplement of 50 per cent. of 


1 Verordnungsblatt, No. 41, 15 Dec. 1942. Cf. International Labour Review, 
loc. cit., pp. 582-585. 
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the normal rate. A"woman worker whose husband is also a wage 
earner pays double the normal tax. The basic wage on which the 
tax is assessed is reduced by 24 marks in respect of each child. The 
tax is deducted in advance from wages by the employer. Thus, the 
workers’ wage, low as it is in the first place, is still further reduced 
by the time it reaches his pocket. 


Fines Imposed by the Employer 


Apart from the wage tax, the earnings of workers and employees 
may also be reduced still further by the fines which the heads of 
administrative services and undertakings are empowered by law 
to inflict on workers for any offence against the order and safety 
of the service or undertaking. Such fines may amount to half the 
average daily earnings, or even to the whole of average daily earn- 
ings in the case of serious offences. The workers must be informed 
beforehand of the fine.t No information is available on the 
extent to which wages are in practice affected by such fines. 


Hours of Work 


There is of course no means of determining the actual length 
of the working hours imposed on workers and employees, and the 
only information available on this subject is that contained in the 
official texts. For the territory of the general districts of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, the first Order regulating the conditions of 
employment of local workers employed in the public services and 
in industry, dated 25 April 1942*, prescribed a normal working day 
of 8 hours and a working week of 48 hours. For persons not working 
continuously throughout the day (e.g., automobile, locomotive, and 
horse drivers, mechanics, messengers) weekly hours were to be based 
on a 60-hour week, and for porters, watchmen, firemen and other 
similar occupations, on a 72-hour week. 

These regulations remained in force for only about seven months. 
At the end of 1942, when measures for the total mobilisation of man- 
power were adopted in Germany itself, the territory of Ostland 
was obliged to follow suit and the Order of 25 April 1942 was re- 
placed by a new measure, dated 21 December 1942°, the preamble 
to which runs as follows: 


The great struggle to decide the fate of Europe demands a vast increase 
in output and production also from the territories freed from Soviet power. 
Every worker at his job must show himself worthy of the tremendous efforts of 
the soldiers at the front. In this way everyone can do his part in helping to shorten 
the war, to secure the food supply, and to improve economic conditions. Over 
and above an increase in individual output and the maintenance of the strictest 
discipline, it is also necessary to work for longer than the normal hours so as to 
make possible a larger output which will enable the Ostland to carry out its tasks 
and meet the demands required of it in all circumstances. 





1 Order of 25 Apr. 1942 (Verordnungsblatt, No. 21, 29 Apr. 1942). 
2 Verordnungsblatt, No. 21, 29 Apr. 1942. 
3 Idem, No. 42, 24 Dec. 1942. 
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In the light of this explanation, the new regulations lay down 
a minimum working week of 54 hours both for salaried employees 
and for workers. Exceptions are allowed only with the written 
permission of the general commissioner, save in the case of a tem- 
porary reduction of hours due to exceptional circumstances. Over 
and above the minimum 54-hour week, the worker must also per- 
form any work required of him ‘‘within reasonable limits’’ on Sun- 
days and public holidays. These requirements apply to all public 
administrative departments and utility undertakings and to in- 
dustry in general, even if the headquarters of the undertaking are in 
Germany (including the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia) 
or in the General Government of Poland. They do not, however, 
apply to agriculture or forestry, or to prisoners of war working in 
the Ostland. 

Contravention of the provisions is punishable by imprisonment 
for up to six months or by a fine, or both penalties, unless the 
offender is liable to even stricter penalties under other provisions. 


Right of Association and Right of Assembly 


Since the occupation of the Baltic countries and of White Russia 
by the German Army, all trade union organisations have ceased 
to exist. This is made clear by an Order of 20 September 1941, 
amended on 26 November 1942!, which in particular prohibits the 
Communist Party and the formation of any new political party or 
organisation, requires a permit to be obtained for the formation 
of any non-political association, prohibits processions, and makes 
the holding of meetings subject to official permission. 


SocrtaL INSURANCE 


There is no mention in the official German documents either 
of the social insurance system (compulsory accident and sickness 
insurance) which was in operation in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
before the Baltic States became Soviet Republics, nor of the com- 
prehensive Soviet insurance scheme covering all risks which was 
introduced in the Baltic countries just before the German invasion 
and had been in operation in White Russia for a number of years 
before. The Soviet insurance system, which was managed by the 
trade unions and financed entirely by contributions from the under- 
takings, was abolished throughout the occupied Eastern territories, 
including the Ostland, as soon as the trade unions ceased to exist. 

There has since then been no question oi reviving the former 
Estonian, Latvian or Lithuanian insurance institutions. The work- 
ers have been deprived of any kind of social security scheme ever 
since the German occupation. 

The only exception appears to have been made in the case of 
invalidity and old-age pensions and of pensions paid before 1940 
in the Baltic countries to war victims and public officials. An Order 
of the Commissioner for the Ostland dated 26 October 1941? made 





1 Amisblatt, 1941, p. 31; Verordnungsblatt, No. 40, 4 Dec. 1942. 
2 Amtsblatt, 1941, p. 86. 
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provision, doubtless for political reasons, for the doubling of invalid- 
ity and old-age pensions, subject to a minimum of 12 marks and a 
maximum of 25 marks monthly. War victims were to receive an 
ordinary pension of 15 marks, provided that they had lost at least 
one-third of their working capacity, with a supplementary allow- 
ance of 5 marks for persons needing constant attention. ‘Local 
volunteers who helped to drive out the Bolsheviks” were assimilated 
to war victims. Lastly, the Order provided for the payment to 
retired officials of an allowance of 15 marks for those whose pensions 
were 100 roubles (lits or lats), 25 marks in the case of pensions of 
100 to 200 roubles (lits or lats), and 40 marks in that of pensions 
of over 200 roubles (lits or lats). It is expressly stated that no 
payment will be made to “‘Jews and Bolsheviks’’. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clearly impossible to obtain from a rapid review of the 
main changes made by the Germans in the economic structure of the 
Baltic territories and of White Russia, or from the regulations 
governing conditions of employment during the occupation, a true 
picture of the actual living conditions of the people. Too many 
facts are unknown. The extent of the destruction wrought by the 
war, the number of persons evacuated and of workers deported to 
Germany, the amount of the supplies, and in particular of agri- 
cultural produce, commandeered by the armies of occupation or 
exported, the stocks of raw materials and equipment still in exist- 
ence, the level of real wages—these are some of the chief points on 
which no precise information is available. Nevertheless, even a 
cursory analysis of the regulations issued by the occupying power 
reveals the dominant trends of the economic and social policy 
applied in the territories covered by the title of Ostland. 

The main features of this policy are the assumption by the 
occupation authorities of virtually complete control over economic 
life, the confiscation of all nationalised property, the establishment 
of strict control over all transactions, and the formation of economic 
groups under the supervision of German officials. 

As agriculture in the Baltic countries had been thoroughly re- 
organised by the Soviet authorities, German policy aimed from 
the outset at restoring the previous state of affairs, without, how- 
ever, re-establishing private ownership or abolishing the big State 
farms. This policy, and in particular the requirement that farmers 
should deliver their agricultural and other products to central 
organisations, was intended both to facilitate German levies on 
local supplies and to gain the support of some classes of the peas- 
antry by holding out the hope of the restoration of private owner- 
ship. This appears also to have been the intention inspiring the 
reform which aimed at abolishing the collective farm system in 
regions such as White Russia where agriculture had been collect- 
ivised. 

The principle of making the fullest possible use of local resources 
seems also to have dominated the employment policy of the occupa- 
tion authorities, the main features of which are the introduction 
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of compulsory labour and of strict control over all placing opera- 
tions. 
In these circumstances, and in view of the increasing difficulty 
of the tasks with which Germany is faced, it is not surprising that 
the regulations governing conditions of employment should by 
degrees have been tightened up considerably. The fixing of wages 
and salaries, the introduction of a heavy tax on earnings, the exten- 
sion of the piece-work system, the lengthening of hours of work, 
8 the abolition of social insurance, are all evidence of this ten- 
ency. 

Taken as a whole, these measures aim at adapting industry in 
the occupied territories to the growing requirements of the German 
war effort, exploiting agricultural production in the Ostland to the 
limit for the benefit of Germany, and transforming the people into 
helpers (Hilfsvélker) of the occupying power. 

The various regulations analysed in the course of this article, 
introduced in 1941 and 1942, already foreshadow the stricter mea- 
sures adopted during the early months of 1943, and in particular, 
the great increase in the recruitment of workers for employment 
in Germany and the general mobilisation of the male population, 
forced to shoulder its share of the burden which total war at its 
highest pitch is imposing on National-Socialist Germany. 








The Employment of Prisoners of War 
in Great Britain 


Previous issues of the Review have contained articles describing 
the general regulation of the employment of prisoners of war under the 
Geneva Convention of 1929' and reviewing the information available 
from German official sources on the employment of prisoners of war 
within the territony of the Reich in connection with the German war 
effort.” 

The following note supplements the information already published 
with a description, based upon information supplied by the British 
Government, of the conditions under which prisoners of war are em- 
ployed in Great Britain. Although the scale and range of this employ- 
ment is by no means comparable with the vast numbers of prisoners 
employed and the multitude of their occupations in Germany, and 
although no German prisoners are employed in Great Britain, the 
method by which the shortage of man-power in British agriculture 
ts being partly relieved by Italian prisoner-of-war labour forms an 
interesting addition to previous information and shows the general 
lines upon which the question has been handled in Great Britain. 


Italian prisoners of war have been employed in agriculture in 
various parts of Great Britain since 1941. They work mainly on 
land drainage and reclamation and other kinds of heavy work. 
In general, priority is given to jobs which will result in an early 
increase of the acreage of land producing food or in improving 
land which could produce better crops, but prisoner-of-war labour 
may also be diverted to urgent harvesting. Since 1942 they have 
also been employed in timber production, and during 1943 in 
metal mines and quarries as well. 


EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 
Accommodation 


The prisoners are for the most part accommodated in camps. 
It was impossible, however, to supply the labour to all the em- 
ployers who needed it from these camps, and from an early date 
provision was therefore made for a certain number of prisoners 
to be billeted on farms. More recently, a third system has been 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, Pp: 169-196: 
“The Conditions of Employment of Prisoners of War: the Geneva Convention 


of 1929 and its Saigo 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, pp. 316-323: ‘‘The Employment of 
y”. 


Prisoners of War in 
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adopted, namely, the construction of satellite hostels attached to 
the camps, with a maximum of three hostels to each camp. 

The camps and hostels are under the direct control of the War 
Office. They generally consist of groups of huts, though in a few 
cases requisitioned buildings have been specially adapted as hostels. 
Tents may be temporarily used while the huts are being erected, 
but only between May and September. 

Farmers with whom prisoners are placed are required to provide 
suitable lodging quarters on the farm. The prisoners may be housed 
with the employer or with an employee working on the same farm 
or they may be accommodated in suitable quarters in a farm build- 
ing. The regulations require the employer to supply healthy, com- 
fortable and warm premises, straw to fill palliasses, crockery, 
artificial light, and facilities for washing and baths. No change 
may be made in the accommodation without the approval of the 
camp commandant. Farmers must allow the responsible military 
authorities to visit the prisoners regularly, and to inspect the ac- 
commodation in which they are living. As a rule, farms must not 
be more than 25 miles from the nearest camp. 

The camps normally accommodate 500 prisoners, and the 
hostels 50 to 70 prisoners. There is no fixed Jimit to the number 
of prisoners who may be billeted on a farm, but applications for 
more than three prisoners require special sanction. They remain 
with the same farmer for not less than three months. Prisoners 
living in hostels or billeted on farms consist, as far as possible, of 
men with agricultural experience. 


Food and Clothing 


Prisoners of war wear a distinguishing uniform supplied by the 
military authorities, who also provide underwear and footwear. 
Employers are expected to supply any special working kit, but 
prisoners working on wet land drainage are, whenever possible, 
provided with rubber boots. 

The food in central camps is provided by the military author- 
ities. Prisoners working from hostels are also provided with their 
normal rations, including a haversack lunch, by the military author- 
ities, but farmers are expected to supply them with hot liquid 
refreshments (cocoa, coffee or soup) during the day and also, if 
necessary, with facilities for cooking a midday meal. For prisoners 
billeted on farms the camp commandant issues ration books to 
the farmers, who are required to provide three meals a day on the 
same scale as for an ordinary civilian farm labourer who lives in. 
Farmers can obtain the ‘‘agricultural’’ cheese ration (which is 
higher than the ordinary civilian cheese ration) for prisoners. The 
farmer receives an allowance in respect of board and lodging at 
the rate of 21 shillings a week. 


Organisation of Work 


A camp labour officer is appointed in each camp by the county 
war agricultural executive committee concerned.! He is a member 





1 This note describes the arrangements in England and Wales. In Scotland 
the administrative organisation, which is under the Scottish Department of 
Agriculture, is slightly different. 
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of the staff of, and is paid by, the committee. He takes his instruc- 
tions, however, from the Ministry of Agriculture, either direct or 
through the Ministry’s Labour Advisory Officer. 

The only authorities to whom prisoner-of-war labour allocated 
to agriculture can at present be supplied are county war agricultural 
executive committees and drainage authorities. Applications from 
other bodies or persons have to be sent to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 

Camp labour officers are responsible for arranging the day-to- 
day allocation to the various authorities of the labour of prisoners 
of war who are accommodated in the camps; for the general 
arrangements from the agricultural point of view for the work of 
the prisoners; and for acting as a liaison between the employing 
authorities and the camp commandants appointed by the War 
Office. When prisoners are accommodated in hostels, the camp 
labour officers act as a liaison between the camp commandant 
and the committee in whose area the hostel lies, but they are in 
no way responsible for the arrangements for the employment of 
these prisoners. When prisoners are billeted on farms, the camp 
labour officer’s duties are to notify the committees concerned of 
the result of applications made by the farmers and to make peri- 
odical reports to the Ministry on the working of the scheme. 

The applications from the farmers are made through the labour 
officer of the county war agricultural executive committee con- 
cerned to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Before any 
prisoners are allocated to a farmer, the committee makes certain 
that he does not propose to stand off any employees in their place. 
At the same time the committee points out to the farmers that 
prisoners of war are intended for employment on the heavier types 
of farm work and that they should not be used for work which is 
— for members of the Women’s Land Army or other female 
abour. 

The camps send out working parties of twelve or more prisoners 
(with an armed escort when the numbers exceed twelve) and the pri- 
soners return to the camp every night. These camps are intended 
to serve a radius of twenty to twenty-five miles. 

Prisoners accommodated in hostels are sent out to work on 
individual farms within a radius of ten miles. They return to the 
hostels every night. As a rule not more than three hostel prisoners 
are allocated to any one farm. 


Transport 


Prisoners working in gangs from central camps are transported 
to and from work if the work is more than about four miles from 
the camp. Prisoners sent to work on farms may be allowed to walk 
up to three miles in each direction. For greater distances, em- 
ployers have to collect the prisoners allotted to them, in one of 
their vehicles, at their own expense. In special cases, prisoners 
selected by the military commandant may be allowed to cycle 
without a guard to and from their work up to distances of seven 
miles in each direction. 
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Hours of Work 


The hours of work are in accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion, which provides that the duration of the daily work of prisoners 
of war, including the time of the journey to and from work, shall 
not exceed that for civilian workers of the locality employed on 
the same work, and that each prisoner shall be allowed a rest of 
24 consecutive hours each week, preferably on Sunday. During 
the winter months (October to February) the hours of work of 
prisoners working from a hostel are arranged on a sliding scale, 
beginning as soon as possible after the end of the blackout and 
ending before the beginning of the blackout in the evening. Special 
arrangements may however be made for a prisoner to leave the 
hostel in the morning before the end of the blackout if his employ- 
ment—for instance, milking—makes it necessary. From March 
to September a usual working day for prisoners is from 8.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. or an equivalent period. In assessing the maximum per- 
mitted hours, time spent in travelling to and from work is treated 
as working time, but meal times and rest periods are excluded. 

Where it is not possible for prisoners to put in such long hours 
as civilian agricultural workers from Monday to Friday, the work 
may be continued on Saturday afternoon, so that the full number 
of hours put in by ordinary workers during a week may be com- 
pleted. For example, if the average hours worked by civilian agri- 
cultural workers (including overtime) are 54 and the prisoners 
leave the camp or hostel at 7.30 a.m. and return at 6 p.m., with 
one hour for meal times, on Monday to Friday, the hours on Satur- 


day may be 7.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. For prisoners in individual employ- 
ment, farmers are instructed that their hours should not exceed 
those of other agricultural workers on the farm. 


Rates of Pay and Charges to Employers 


Prisoners are paid by the military authorities at rates settled 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention. The rate for skilled 
work is 14d. an hour and for unskilled work 3/4d. an hour, subject 
to a daily maximum of 1s. and 6d. respectively. 

In general, prisoners “living in’’ on farms or working from 
hostels for individual farmers receive the skilled rates, while those 
employed in gangs receive the unskilled rate. In some cases the 
payment of piece rates may be authorised, provided there is not 
likely to be any appreciable increase in the total amount of wages 
payable to a group of prisoners as compared with the time rate for 
the same period. No payment or gratuity may be made by farmers 
or other persons direct to prisoners. Employers are however charged 
for the work performed for them. Committees have been instructed 
that where prisoners have been doing work for drainage authorities 
or private farmers, they should, wherever possible, charge a con- 
tract rate for the job, based on the estimated cost of employing 
reasonably skilled workers and approximating to the charges made 
by private firms of contractors for similar work. If there is any 
difficulty in fixing a contract rate for a particular job, the hourly 
rate for times actually worked is 1s. an hour up to eight hours in 
any one day and 1s. 3d. an hour for any hour in excess of eight. 
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For individually placed prisoners the charge is 40s. a week for the 
first three months of service and thereafter 48s. a week for the 
statutory hours in the county; for overtime, the charge is 1s. an 
hour initially and 1s. 3d. an hour after three months. These rates, 
which are subject to review, apply to time actually worked; no 
payment is required for travelling or meal times. 


Medical Attention 


If a prisoner individually employed requires medical assistance, 
the farmer calls in the local doctor, whose fees are paid by the war 
agricultural executive committee of the county concerned. In the 
case of an accident or illness likely to incapacitate the prisoner for 
more than a few days, the camp commandant is informed, so that 
he can arrange for the prisoner to be taken to a military hospital. 
Farmers are not required to take out any insurance policy in respect 
of prisoners or to pay National Health and Unemployment In- 
surance contributions. 


Supervision and Restrictions 


Where an escort is provided for parties of more than twelve 
prisoners, it is part of his duty to see that they do a full and fair 
day’s work. But the civilian foreman supervising the gang is mainly 
responsible for the work, and also for discipline, if no escort is 
provided. He must see that the prisoners do not wander off from 
the gang, do not visit villages or towns, enter houses or shops, or 


fraternise with members of the public. In the case of prisoners 
individually employed, the farmer reports to the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of the hostel or to the military commandant, as 
the case may be, any misconduct, indiscipline or unsatisfactory 
work. Prisoners individually employed may not leave the land on 
which they work on weekdays, except to attend religious services, 
for which the military authorities make special arrangements. 
On Sundays they may go freely up to a mile or so from the farm, 
but they may not enter shops or houses other than the farm where 
they work or go to any villages or towns. They must be within 
doors throughout the-hours of blackout, except in individual cases 
where farm duties, such as milking, make it necessary for the 
prisoner to go out before daylight. The instructions issued both 
to farmers and to foremen emphasise the importance of good super- 
vision and proper treatment of prisoners. 


Non-AGRICULTURAL WoRK 


Timber production is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Supply and is carried out partly by the Home Timber Production 
Department of the Ministry through its own labour force and partly 
by private firms known as timber merchants. Prisoners are em- 
ployed both by the Department and by merchants. 

The general arrangements are similar to those applicable to 
working in agriculture. There are no committees corresponding to 
the county war agricultural executive committees, but their duties 
are fulfilled by the Home Timber Production Department through 
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its own regional officers. The prisoners are available for any kind 
of timber production work, but for security reasons they may not 
be employed in a town. 

The main difference between the timber scheme and the agri- 
cultural scheme concerns the rates charged to the employer. In 
timber production the rates are those applied to civilian labour as 
fixed by the Joint Industrial Council. 


RESULTS 


At the beginning of 1942 the prisoners working in agriculture 
were stated to have earned a good reputation for work when em- 
ployed in gangs. Since that date there has been a considerable 
extension of the system of satellite hostels and individual billeting 
on farms. As these systems were originally experimental, their 
extension may be regarded as an indication that they have proved 
satisfactory from the point of view of labour supply. The prisoners, 
from their standpoint, enjoy the protection of the Geneva Con- 
vention, under which they are entitled to draw the attention of the 
protecting Power to any complaints they may have to make. The 
most striking feature of the system in general is the degree of liberty 
which it is found possible to grant to prisoners in employment. 








The Rehabilitation of Discharged 


Service Personnel in New Zealand 


First Report of the Rehabilitation Board 


The problems of re-establishing service men and women in civil 
life are inevitably attracting increasing attention as the war progresses. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to present in the Review a comprehen- 
sive survey of the first annual report' of the Rehabilitation Board which 

-was set up in New Zealand under the Rehabilitation Act, 1941. The 
report covers the period from the date when the Board began its work 
in February 1942 to the end of March 1943. 


The New Zealand Rehabilitation Act of 17 October 1941 is designed 
to provide for the re-establishment in civil life of the men and 
women who have served in the forces and for the conversion of 
industry from a wartime to a peacetime basis. It provides for the 
setting up of a representative National Rehabilitation Council, to 
make recommendations for helping discharged service men and 
women to return to civil life, and a Rehabilitation Board, to make 
full provision for discharged service personnel.? 

By the end of March 1943, the Rehabilitation Board had held 
78 formal meetings and a number of informal discussions. The 
Council had met six times, and, according to the report, had “‘dis- 
charged effectively its responsibility to advise the Minister on 
policy matters affecting the rehabilitation of ex-service men”’. 


GENERAL Post-WaR RECONSTRUCTION 


Recognising that the successful rehabilitation of ex-service 
men and women depends on the post-war reconstruction of the 
economic and social life of the country as a whole, the Board sees 
the Government’s plans for industrial conversion and expansion 
“tas the framework within which measures for the rehabilitation of 
ex-service men are to be devised and administered’’. 

The Board has based its work on a number of fundamental 
assumptions. The first premise is that economic activity is ‘‘ne- 
cessarily limited only by physical resources—namely, materials 
and man-power’’. The second is that employment will have to 
be ensured for all the men and women in the three services and for 
some of the women employed in industry during the war. The 


1 New Zealand, Parliamentary Paper No. H—18: Rehabilitation Board (Report 
up to 31st March, 1943), (Wellington Government Printer, 1943). 25 pp. Price, 9d. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 188; I.L.0.: 
Legislative Series, 1941, N. Z. 1 (A). 
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third is that it will be necessary to expand the supply of both capital 
and consumption goods. The fourth is that an appropriate mone- 
tary policy to serve these ends and to avoid inflation will be needed. 
The fifth is that an appropriate system of ‘controls over industry, 
finance, and distribution will be necessary. Finally, the Board has 
worked on the assumption that short-term transition problems 
immediately after the war will differ considerably from the long- 
term problems of the reconstruction period proper. 

In the immediate transition period, emphasis will be on the 
change-over of manufacturing industries from war to peace require- 
ments, on providing employment for demobilised men and women, 
and on producing needed raw materials. As to the provision of 
employment, the Board has, first of all, carried out a survey and 
assembled information to make possible the drawing-up of a 
schedule of necessary works. Particular importance is attached to 
housing plans (and thus to the timber industry) and to the exten- 
sion of the hydro-electric power resources of the Dominion. The 
works projects which are being planned are not regarded as relief 
projects but as ‘‘essential steps to the maintenance and utilisation 
of the natural resources that will be required to support the indus- 
trial programme of reconstruction, and with it the increased manu- 
facture of consumption goods’’. Secondly, the Board has surveyed 
industry to see which industries will require additions to their 
labour force. The building industry is the most obvious example, 
but a number of others are expected to expand considerably after 
the war. It is anticipated that the engineering industry will play 


an important part in industrial reconstruction and will provide 
employment for the thousands of men at present gaining engineering 
experience in the forces. Thirdly, the Board has provided training 
for ex-service men so that they can be absorbed into industry as 
a nuclear group of skilled workers whenever materials are available 
in sufficient quantities. 


THE WorkK oF REHABILITATION 


General Administration 


The main administrative issue was whether the rehabilitation 
work was to be centred under a single department especially created 
for the purpose or whether the different functions involved were 
to be carried out by the various existing departments. After con- 
sultation, the Board decided to operate with the advantage of 
specialisation of function by departments, appointing them as its 
agents in defined fields of rehabilitation policy, and to utilise the 
Repatriation Division (now the Rehabilitation Division) of the 
National Service Department as its administrative secretariat, 
charged with co-ordinating the activities of the various depart- 
ments and organisations. 

Co-ordination of administration was also ensured by the crea- 
tion of local rehabilitation committees, the secretary of each one 
being the local rehabilitation officer. Local committees exist in the 
23 centres where there are rehabilitation officers. Each consists 
of a member of the Rehabilitation Council (if a resident) and of 
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representatives of the local authority, the Returned Service Men’s 
Association, organised labour, business or farming (according to 
the district), the local member of Parliament, and the Women’s 
War Service Auxiliary, together with any other persons considered 
necessary by the Board. The committees advise the Board on 
questions relating to the rehabilitation of service men in their 
districts, including unemployment, training and education, land 
settlement, housing, financial assistance, and other matters re- 
ferred to them by the Board or originated by the committees. 
The committees also render assistance and guidance to returning 
service men, maintaining contact with each one until he is settled 
in civil life. Each year, or more frequently, the committees send 
the Board a progress report on the general position and needs of 
ex-service men in their districts. 

After the report of the Board was issued, the Prime Minister 
appointed a full-time Minister of Rehabilitation, to whom the 
Board will report, and it was proposed that a Director of Rehabilita- 
tion, under the Minister, should be responsible for carrying out 
policy decisions. 


The Process of Demobilisation 


Service men returning from overseas are entitled to the follow- 
ing benefits’: 


(1) Exchange on credit balances; 
(2) Privilege leave, up to 28 days, usually given immediately 
prior to discharge or placement in an “‘area pool’’ on leave without 


pay; 

(3) Mufti allowance, of £12 10s. (now increased to £25) on 
discharge or transfer to the area pool; 

(4) Travelling warrants, a free railway pass for a month after 
discharge, meal tickets, and so forth; 

(5) Ration coupons. 


The Rehabilitation Service, that is, the Rehabilitation Division 
of the National Service Department, has so far been concerned large- 
ly with the cases of men and women invalided out of the forces. 
They are interviewed and steps are taken to procure whatever 
assistance, employment, and retraining may be needed. The num- 
ber of men and women invalided home from overseas by 31 March 
1943 was 7,847. Some 11,000 men and women were demobilised 
from New Zealand camps. The Government has made provision 
for service men to remain on service pay while receiving remedial 
treatment unless they are considered fit for employment or unless 
they seek their own discharge. 

The Rehabilitation Service, operating under the jurisdiction of 
the Board, is responsible not only for the provision of employment 
but also for the general welfare and re-establishment of service 
personnel. District offices of the Service, consisting of a rehabilita- 
tion officer and his staff, now operate in 23 centres. In addition, 





1 Benefits for men discharged after New Zealand service are the same, except 
that privilege leave is 14 days and the mufti allowance reduced. 
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sub-rehabilitation offices, with district agents of the Social Security 
Department as sub-rehabilitation officers, operate in 25 centres. 

The determination of applications for war disability pensions 
is the responsibility of the War Pensions Board; and the pensions 
procedure is entrusted to the War Pensions Branch of the Social 
Security Department. Moreover, in 1943, the Government in- 
troduced a system of rehabilitation allowances designed primarily 
to provide for demobilised men who are no longer in receipt of 
service pay and who, while unfit to take ordinary employment or 
not able to be suitably placed at once, are not in receipt of pension. 
The basic rate of the allowance is £3 10s. plus dependants’ allow- 
ance up to a maximum of £6 weekly. Where any ex-service man 
is receiving a pension amounting to less than this basic rate, his 
pension is augmented during his continued unemployment to bring 
it up to the basic rate. The rehabilitation allowance is payable 
for up to 13 weeks, and is administered through the War Pensions 
Branch of the Social Security Department.'! 


The Provision of Employment 


The scarcity of labour under war conditions and the co-opera- 
tion of employers has made it easy to find suitable employment 
for the men discharged to date. At the same time, the Board is 
not overlooking the magnitude of the efforts which will have to be 
made following general demobilisation. 

The Industrial Man-Power Division of the National Service 
Department has co-operated fully with the Rehabilitation Division 
in placing ex-service men. As a rule, however, the district man- 
power officers do not direct discharged service men to employment 
unless the employment in question was recommended by the re- 
habilitation officer and it seems reasonable to make a direction. 
Whenever demobilised men have been directed to employment, 
their health and interests have been taken into account, and applica- 
tions from them to terminate employment in an essential industry 
have been given sympathetic consideration. So far as reinstate- 
ment in former employment is concerned, there has been little 
difficulty in placing ex-service men back in their pre-service posi- 
tions or apprenticeships. 

Up to 31 March 1943, the Rehabilitation Service placed 951 
men returning from overseas and 1,548 home-service men. The 
Service has enrolled all ex-service personnel desiring help in obtain- 
ing employment, whether they were fit for employment or were 
still recuperating. About 800 men and women were registered for 
work in March 1943. 

A number of expenses in connection with employment may be 
met by the Board, including fares and travelling allowances, and, 
if transferred, cost of removal of furniture and effects (up to £25) 
or a separation allowance if obliged to maintain two homes, and 
so forth. Men invited to attend a rehabilitation centre for inter- 
view may be paid fares, travelling allowances, and compensation 
for loss of earnings. 





1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 85. 
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The Board has authorised the Rehabilitation Service, as ne- 
cessary, to negotiate with local bodies and other approved author- 
ities for the subsidised employment of men on light recuperative 
work. One such scheme is already in effect. Others will be started 
as needed. 


Education and Training for Employment 


In accordance with an agreed policy of using existing training 
facilities where possible, the Board decided to use and develop the 
Emergency Trade Training Scheme already in operation for the 
training of ex-service men. Thus the Emergency Training Scheme 
has become largely a rehabilitation trade training organisation. 
The wartime emergency character of the training has given way 
to longer-term training. The objective is to give ex-service men 
the training they need to enter industry as tradesmen equipped 
to hold their own in their trade for the rest of their working life. 

Two methods have been adopted: (1) full-time courses in a 
Government training centre or trade school or at a technical college, 
with or without a subsequent period of improvership; and (2) on- 
the-job training, during which the ex-service man is placed with 
a private employer, who is paid an agreed subsidy towards the 
man’s wages during his training period. 

Trade training is available to all ex-service men who have not 
been previously engaged as a tradesman or completed training in a 
skilled trade or whose ability to resume their pre-service trade has 
been lost as a result of a service-connected disability. Other ex- 
service men may be included in the scheme at the discretion of the 
Board. During training, payments to cover reasonable expenses 
involved in taking the training are paid, such as transport, meals, 
and accommodation charges incurred in reporting for a selection 
interview, in proceeding to training, and in going to the first job 
after training. Loans are available to assist the men in procuring 
tools. 

Men trained in a rehabilitation training centre or a trade school 
(class A trainees) may be trained for up to 12 months, followed by 
up to two years of improvership. They are paid by the training 
organisation on the following weekly scale: 


s. 


First 32 weeks 
Rest of first year 
Third half-year 
Fourth half-year 
Fifth half-year 
Sixth half-year 


Aunuanann t& 


5 
7 
10 
12 
15 
0 


Men trained by a subsidised contract with an employer for a 
maximum period of three years (class B trainees) are paid as class 
A trainees. The weekly subsidy paid by the Board is as follows 
(with an additional subsidy of 10s. per week where time off of one 
full day per week is given to allow the trainee to attend technical 
classes): 
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First 8 months 
Next 4 months 
Third half-year 
Fourth half-year 
Fifth half-year 
Sixth half-year 




















Local trade training supervisory commissions have been set 
up, each comprising a member of the local rehabilitation com- 
mittee, as chairman, and representatives of organised employers 
and trade unions. The commissions are responsible, in the case of 
class B trainees, for determining the suitability of trainees for con- 
tinued training in the trade for which they have been selected, 
determining wage and subsidy rates in the light of the above scales 
and the trainee’s previous experience, and supervising the adequacy 
of the training given. 

Nearly 100 class A trainees had completed training in carpentry, 
engineering, welding or footwear by March 1943. Another 140 
men were in training in those trades. Class B trainees placed with 
employers numbered only 47, largely because this training had 
been made available only recently. Nearly all these trainees are 
in building or engineering trades. 

Ex-service men trainees are required to agree to remain for at 
least three years in the industry in which training has been given. 

An Education Committee, including the Director of Education, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of New Zealand, and the 
Directors of Army and of Air Force Education, has been set up 
to assist the Board in planning measures to provide educational 
facilities for ex-service men and women and the dependants of 
men who died on military service. 

Returned service men and women may go, free of charge, to 
all existing technical and high school courses under the control of 
the Department of Education. Free correspondence courses are 
also available. Ordinary university bursaries may be granted, 
covering fees and course, and special bursaries, including an allow- 
ance at a rate of up to £5 5s. weekly during college terms. Free 
books, instruments, and materials may be given to men and women 
receiving tuition under any of these arrangements. Post-graduate 
scholarships to the value of £250 per year, for education in New 
Zealand or abroad, are also available. 

The conditions of eligibility for these educational facilitiesare that 
the ex-service man or woman has served for at least twelve months 
and that he or she applies for aid within three years of discharge. 
In the case of special bursaries and post-graduate scholarships, 
the holders may be required to serve in the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Service for three years after completing the training. 


Vocational Guidance Service 


The recent reorganisation of the Vocational Guidance Service 
of the Education Department was carried out partly to meet the 
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request of the Rehabilitation Board for adequate guidance for 
demobilised men and women. Full-time guidance officers are at 
work in the larger centres, and special arrangements are being 
made in the secondary centres for the appointment of part-time 
honorary guidance officers. These officers co-operate with the Re- 
habilitation Service to ensure that ex-service personnel undertake 
courses with the benefit of expert advice. 


Assistance for Disabled Service Men 


All ex-service men who have suffered disabilities and therefore 
presented, at one stage or another, a readjustment or placement 
problem are assisted by the Rehabilitation Board as “disability 
cases”. Until March 1943, 3,568 of these cases had arisen, including 
2,092 psychiatric cases, 222 amputees, 493 tuberculosis cases, and 
88 cases of multiple wounds. Gratifying progress has been made in 
re-establishing these men in civil life. Well over two-thirds were 
working or otherwise established by March 1943. The large psy- 
chiatric class were established ‘‘without great difficulty, but gener- 

‘ally after periods of more or less prolonged recuperation”’. 

Particular attention has been given to providing suitable long- 
term as well as recuperative employment to the disabled men. The 
Board takes the view that, if an effort is made, industry can 
absorb large numbers of disabled men and that it is important 
to place these men in permanent worth-while jobs in industry. 


To this end, the Report states, the Board has in hand a survey of industry 
with a view to ascertaining the openings most suited to variously disabled men, and 
when this has been completed employers will be urged to reserve, wherever feasible, 
work performable by disabled ex-service men for such men. The Board does not 
doubt that the fullest co-operation will be offered by employers generally. In 
addition, a survey of positions in the various State services is being undertaken, 
and special consideration is henceforth to be given to the reservation of suitable 
positions for seriously disabled ex-service men. 


The Disabled Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment League, which 
is given an annual Government grant, has been appointed by the 
Rehabilitation Board as its agent in providing trade and occupa- 
tional training—and where necessary employment—for seriously 
disabled ex-service men. The seriously disabled are thus transferred 
to the care of the League. If they subsequently become suitable 
for employment in ordinary conditions, however, they are found 
this kind of work. 

The League is responsible for providing suitable training and 
recreational centres for disabled ex-service men and women. 
Centres are to be set up in Wellington, Dunedin, Auckland, and 
Christchurch. In these centres, the vocational training and social 
adjustment Of the men will go hand in hand. Employment and 
training is now being provided by the League in cabinet-making, 
wood and leather work, manufacture of basket ware, seagrass fur- 
niture, household mops and dusters, perambulators, sheepskin 
rugs, jewelry and suede work, and so forth. Plans are being made 
to provide training in clog making, boot repairing, and the manu- 
facture of surgical boots and splints. 
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The League works throug’. field officers, who will be stationed 
in the chief centres of population and cover the surrounding terri- 
tory. Their duty is to study the cases of seriously disabled men 
and guide them into the most suitable channels of training and 
employment. Particular importance is attached to this part of 
the work, ‘‘as it ensures that disabled men will be given the oppor- 
tunity to engage in some useful occupation’”’. 


Financial Assistance 


From the beginning, the Board has considered financial assist- 
ance to ex-service men as one of the most important parts of re- 
habilitation activity. The State Advances Corporation is the 
Rehabilitation Board’s agent in this field. The local rehabilitation 
committees make recommendations to the Corporation regarding 
the eligibility of applicants for assistance. 

Loans may be made, up to specified maxima, for the following 
purposes: acquisition of tools or furniture, purchase of business, 
purchase of farms and stock, purchase or erection of houses. It is 
noted that the selection of businesses and properties is particularly 
difficult under present conditions, and that each case is carefully 
examined ‘‘in the light of the productive capacity of the property 
submitted”’, the training and experience of the applicant being 
taken into account.! 

The Rehabilitation Board may make grants of up to £50 in 
special cases either to ex-service men or to deceased service men’s 
dependants. However, the provision made for war pensions, re- 
habilitation allowances, training and employment “‘has fortunately 
rendered very slight the need for assistance by way of grants”’. 


Land Settlement and Farm Training 


Land settlement has an important part in the rehabilitation 
plans of the Board. Progress appears to have been relatively slow, 
not because of inactivity along these lines but because the Board, 
impressed by the possibilities of failure, has proceeded cautiously, 
preferring to plan out the scheme carefully in every detail. A num- 
ber of constructive steps have been taken, however: a Land Settle- 
ment Board has been set up, and extensive research undertaken. 

The Board decided that partly experienced and suitable in- 
experienced applicants for settlement should be required to undergo 
training. In addition to other facilities for training, use is to be 
made of existing agricultural organisations to select suitable farmers 
prepared to employ and train selected men. A subsidy will be paid 
during training to ensure that the ex-service men will receive a 
reasonable living wage. Before inexperienced men are placed with 
a farmer, they will be sent to one of the training centres for four 
weeks. For experienced men, short intensive courses of instruction 
at an agricultural college will be available but not required. 





1 The Report notes: 

Past experience, particularly with farming cases, has shown how unsatis- 
factory it is to assist a man into an overpriced farm or a property which may 
not under average conditions prove to be an economic unit. 
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Housing for Service Men 


At least 50 per cent. of the State dwellings built by the Housing 
Department and transferred to the State Advances Corporation 
for renting are to be reserved for ex-service men. As houses become 
available, they are allocated to ex-service men, with preference to 
needy cases, in the following order: (1) men returned from over- 
seas; (2) service men returned from overseas but not discharged; 
(3) widows of service men who died overseas or after their return 
to New Zealand; (3) wives of service men who are prisoners of war. 
Up to March 1943, 573 units had been allotted to ex-service men. 


It is unfortunate, the Report points out, that, owing to the needs of defence 
work, the completion of the new houses has not been possible at the normal 
rate . .. It is expected that housing operations will shortly be revived at full 
strength, and the outstanding claims should be satisfied without undue delay. 


Maori Ex-Service Men 


The aim of the Board is to regard Maori ex-service men and 
others alike, and to extend to the Maoris the same re-establishment 
facilities as are available to other ex-service men. There is an 
additional need, however, for special measures for Maori ex-servic2 
men in order to facilitate their absorption in economic life ‘‘in 
such a way as to take full account of their social needs’’. 

In contacting Maori ex-service men, the Rehabilitation Service 
has used the recruiting officers of the Maori war effort organisation, 
the tribal committees set up as a part of this organisation, and 
officers of the Native Department. 

The Board plans to initiate projects for developing Native 
lands and for rationalising farm management as a part of agricul- 
tural rehabilitation for Maoriservice men. It also plans to launch 
a Native housing scheme and to train Maori men and young people 
to provide the trained labour needed for carrying out the scheme. 
In addition to the general training facilities for all workers, special 
facilities for training in carpentry and other trades are being estab- 
lished for the Maoris. Training methods are similar to those followed 
in other trade training centres. 

A total of 601 Native ex-service men and women had been 
demobilised by March 1943. Only 2 of them were awaiting place- 
ment, but, owing to the difficulty of contacting some of the men, 
the position of a few others was obscure. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE 91st SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


An account of the 91st Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, which was held in London from 16 to 
20 December 1943, will be published in the March issue of the 
Review. 


THe British GOVERNMENT AND THE SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN 
Ports RECOMMENDATION! 


The Minister of Labour and National Service and the Minister 
of War Transport in Great Britain have set up jointly a Com- 
mittee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. Graham White, M.P. 


The terms of reference of the new Committee are as follows: 


Having regard to the Government’s acceptance of the Recommendation 
of the International Labour Conference concerning the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in ports, to consider the activities and functions respectively of the 
Government, the shipping industry, and the voluntary organisations in the 
establishment and maintenance of hotels, hostels, clubs, recreational facilities, 
and other amenities for merchant seamen in ports in Great Britain, and in 
that connection, to consider in consultation with the voluntary organisations 
primarily concerned with merchant seamen their appeals for funds not only 
for welfare but for benevolent and samaritan purposes whether for expenditure 
in Great Britain or elsewhere, and to submit recommendations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL Commopity ContTRoL AGREEMENTS 


The volume just published under the above title is intended to 
be of service during the discussion of commodity control arrange- 
ments for the post-war period. 


The main body of the volume consists of a collection of texts of existing inter- 
governmental agreements for the control of wheat, sugar, tea, coffee, beef, timber, 
tin, and rubber, followed by selected extracts from the principal international 
pronouncements on commodity control policy. 


1 For an account of previous action by the British Government in consequence of its acceptance 
in 1938 of the Seamen's Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936 (No. 48), see International Labour 
a XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941: ‘Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain”’, 
PP. . 

* 2 Munistry or LaBour AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Release, 17 Nov. 1943, 
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These are preceded by an introduction explaining the International Labour 
Organisation's interest in the problem of commodity regulation, and discussing 
some of the social issues which the control schemes present.! 


Co-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS AND Post-War RELIEF 


This volume appears in the series of I.L.O. Studies and Reports, 
and is designed, as its title implies, to investigate the potentialities 
of co-operative organisations as instruments for the solution of 
immediate post-war problems. 


Part I of the study considers the nature of co-operative organisation and the 
structure of the co-operative movement, while Part II briefly reviews the various 
types of co-operative organisation in existence and gives the most up-to-date 
information available concerning them. 

Part III considers the possible role of the co-operative movement in the 
immediate post-war problem of relief, dealing in turn with the co-operative 
distributive network in Europe, co-o tive sources of supply outside Europe, 
and the overseas connections of the European consumers’ co-operative organisa- 
tions. 

The role of co-operative organisations in post-war rehabilitation is to be 
considered in a fourth part, to be published separately later.* 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


A British Royat COMMISSION ON POPULATION QUESTIONS 


On 1 December 1943, the Deputy Prime Minister of Great 
Britain announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
Investigate the Birth Rate and Trends of Population, under the 
chairmanship of the Lord Chancellor. 


The Commission’s terms of reference are: 


To examine the facts relating to the present population trends in Great 
Britain, to investigate the causes of these trends and to consider their pro- 
bable consequences; to consider what measures, if any, should be taken in the 
national interest to influence the future trend of population; and to make 
recommendations. 

A number of enquiries of a technical character are being set in motion. Their 
precise scope and content will be determined by the Chairman of the Commission 
and the results made available to the Commission as a whole. In the meantime, 
it is expected that the Commission will explore and take evidence on general 
problems connected with the subject.’ 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


Particulars are given below of a statement by the Deputy 
President of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council in India on the progress made by the Committee 
in planning for economic and social development after the war, of 
a scheme for a national system of education prepared by the Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Government, and of post-war development 


1 Intergovernmental Commodity Control Agreements. Montreal, 1943. Ilviii + 221 pp. Price: 


loth bound, $3; 12s.; bound, $2; 8s. 
“a 2 —s. Goneutidions and Post-War Relief. Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation) 
No. 4, Montreal, 1944. 173 pp. Price: $1; 4s. 
# Parligmentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 Dec. 1943, col. 370, 
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schemes drawn up by the Government of Hyderabad State. The 
Government of the province of Bengal has set up an advisory com- 
mittee on post-war reconstruction and that of Bombay has pre- 
pared an agricultural development scheme for the benefit of de- 
mobilised service men. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


The statement on the progress of work! by the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council was made at a 
press conference at New Delhi on 12 October 1943 by the Deputy 
President of the Committee, Sir J. P. Srivastava. 


Statement on the Progress of Work. 


According to the statement, the plans already completed or those on which 
work is proceeding relate to the settlement of demobilised service men on the land 
and the provision of facilities designed to absorb them and unemployed industrial 
workers, formerly employed in war industries, into employment; road develop- 
ment and the co-ordination of transport facilities; the development of civil avia- 
tion; agricultural improvement and the extension of irrigation; the development 
of the supply of electrical power; the promotion of industrialisation; and the 
extension of social services. 


Employment of demobilised service men and unemployed industrial workers. 
The statement pointed out that a survey of the land which might be made avail- 
able for the settlement of demobilised service men had been completed. The 
provision of facilities for training technical personnel in the defence services for 
civil industries after the war was under consideration, and it was proposed to 
set up special employment offices for demobilised service men in conjunction 
with those which the Department of Labour contemplated establishing.2 The 
Military Reconstruction Fund* totalled 50 million rupees and might exceed twice 
that amount if hostilities continued for the next two years. It was proposed to 
utilise the Fund for the establishment of institutions designed to assist demobilised 
service men in securing agricultural and industrial employment (provision of 
facilities for vocational and technical training, supply of agricultural implements, 
assistance to set up small industries) and to create model settlements in selected 
villages. The question of providing suitable employment after the war to unem- 
ployed industrial workers formerly employed in war industries was also under 
consideration. 


Road development and development of civil aviation. A skeleton plan for the 
development of roads had been drawn up by the Central Government and was 
being examined in consultation with the provincial and State Governments. The 
establishment of a technical organisation for planned road development (including 
the consideration of construction methods and of the production of the necessary 
materials), the proper utilisation after the war of a large number of motor vehicles 
that were expected to be left over from the war and of trained drivers formerly 
engaged on war ‘jobs, and the systematic co-ordination of transport facilities were 
also under consideration. Detailed planning was in progress in respect of air 
routes, services, ground organisations, training, etc., with a view to establishing a 
comprehensive network of air communications in the country. 


Agricultural improvement and extension of irrigation. Short-term and long- 
term problems relating to agricultural improvement and the possibilities of tech- 
nological developments in agriculture were being examined.‘ Rural economics 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 66, for an earlier note on 
the subject. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 636. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 218. 

4 It was also stated that the possibilities of increasing the production of fertilisers locally were 
under consideration. A conference of representatives of the Central Government and of the chemi- 
cal industry to consider ways and means of adding to the production of fertilisers (especially am- 
monium sulphate) from local raw materials was, it may be added, held in New Delhi in Sept. 1943. 
It was found that it would be possible in two years’ time to raise the production from the estimated 
present capacity of 30,000 tons annually to the 350,000 tons estimated to be required according 
to the findings of a committee appointed by the Government to consider questions of food policy 
provided that the necessary plants could be imported with Government assistance (The Hindu, 

adras, 15 Oct. 1943). 
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and the probable effect of world conditions (prices, markets) on local conditions 
were also being studied. Reports on the development of fisheries and on the 
greater utilisation of forest resources were in preparation. Especial attention 
was given to the extension of irrigation facilities, and schemes for tube-well 
irrigation were in preparation. 

Production of electrical power and industrial planning. A programme of elec- 
trical power development for the next five or ten years was urgently necessary 
in view of the importance of an adequate supply of electricity for agricultural 
and industrial progress in the country. An official committee was actively en- 
gaged on the examination of the questions involved, including the requirements 
of plants and equipment. Having regard to the probable scramble for capital 
goods in the early years of the post-war period, the importance of preparing 
estimates of requirements and making arrangements for priority of deliveries 
was appreciated. Considerable progress had been made in respect of industrial 
planning, and problems of post-war commercial policy were also being examined. 


Extension of social services... The Central Advisory Board of Education was 
reviewing the possibilities of educational development in urban and rural areas. 
It had also appointed a special committee to deal with technical education. The 
Department of Labour had several important schemes in hand. An investigation 
of the possibility of introducing minimum wage legislation in certain trades and 
industries was in progress, and a beginning would be made immediately with the 
establishment of a system of employment offices. A scheme of sickness insurance 

‘ for certain classes of industrial workers* was in an advanced stage of preparation, 
and another scheme for the training of industrial welfare officers was under con- 
sideration. It was also proposed to make the recognition of trade unions com- 
pulsory by legislation and to issue a set of model rules for provident funds for 
industrial and commercial employees.* 


A PLAN FoR EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A scheme for a national system of education has been prepared 
by the Educational Adviser to the Government, Mr. John Sergent, 


as part of its social reconstruction planning. 


The scheme, which is proposed to be worked out over a period of forty to 
fifty years, provides for universal compulsory elementary education for boys 
and girls between the ages of 6 and 14 years and for higher general and technical 
education, and also for a twenty-year campaign for the abolition of adult illiteracy. 
When completed it is expected to cost (exclusive of Indian States) 3,130 million 
rupees annually (the total expenditure on education in British India in 1940-41 
was about 200 million rupees). The Central Advisory Board of Education dis- 
cussed the scheme at a special meeting at Dehra Dun in October 1943. 


Main Features of the Scheme. 


Elementary and higher general and technical education. The scheme envisages 
a system of universal, compulsory elementary education free of cost, and it is 
suggested that while the majority of the pupils should go through the complete 
course, children of ability and promise (estimated at one child in every five) 
should be enabled at the end of the junior or basic primary stage to enter institu- 
tions for higher education. 

High (or secondary) schools would be of two types—general and technical 
—and both would aim at giving a good general education and preparing pupils 
in their later stages for their future careers. The raising of the standard of require- 
ments for admission to the universities by the reorganisation of the secondary 
school system (at present under consideration) and the introduction of a three- 
year degree course and the extension of the tutorial system in the universities 
are pro : 
aving regard to the importance of technical education in the probable post- 
war conditions, the regulation of technical (including agricultural and com- 
mercial) education by the Central Government and the establishment of a na- 
tional council for that purpose are proposed. Technical instructién would be 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 785, for particulars of the 
appointment of a public health commission, the Health Survey and Development Committee. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 665. 
3 The Leader (Allahabad), 15 Oct. 1943. 
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designed for five classes of industrial wortane~sonaaueaee class, research work- 
ers, supervisory class, skilled artisans, and semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


Campaign for abolition of adult illiteracy. A twenty-year campaign for the 
abolition of adult illiteracy, preceded by five years of preparation, conducted 
by the State and aided by voluntary organisations, is proposed. 


Teachers’ training; school medical services; employment bureaux. The total 
number of primary school pupils for whom provision would need to be made 
is estimated at 52 million, while the number of non-graduate and graduate teach- 
ers that would be required eventually would be 2 million and 180,000 respect- 
ively. The facilities for training teachers would have to be extended accordingly, 
and particular attention given to the provision of refresher courses for teachers 
for rural areas. 

The implementation of the proposals concerning the provision of school 
medical services and physical education made by a joint committee, appointed 
in 1941, of the Central Advisory Boards of Health and of Education is recom- 
mended. The estimates of the number of school medical officers and nurses that 
would be needed are 7,500 and 15,000 respectively. 

The establishment in the provinces of specialised employment bureaux under 
the control of the educational authorities, for the placing of wy leaving school, 
and of universities’ employment bureaux is also recommended.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN HyDERABAD STATE 


A sum of 30 million rupees has been allotted for reconstruction 
measures (rural development, industrialisation, extension of educa- 
tional and health services) in Hyderabad State in the budget for 
1353 Fasli (1943-44). Reference is made in the Government’s 
note on the budget to the probable increase in expenditure, after 
the war, on educational, public health, and agricultural and vete- 
rinary services, and it is observed that the financial position of the 
State is sufficiently strong and the taxable capacity of the people 
sufficiently elastic to meet the demands necessary for development. 


Extension of Educational and Public Health Services. 


A scheme has been drawn up for the extension of educational facilities (re- 
organisation of over one thousand rural schools, each with only one teacher, 
provision for additional facilities for primary, secondary, agricultural, vocational 
and technical school instruction, improvement of the conditions of employment 
of primary school teachers and strengthening of staffs of secondary schools, pro- 
vision for increases in or additions to Government grants-in-aid to private schools) 
for which financial provision has been made. 

Similar provision has also been made for the extension of medical care (includ- 
ing hospitalisation) and health services. 


Development Schemes. 


A capital expenditure of over 9 million rupees is provided for in the budget 
for road construction, hydro-electric schemes, and the extension of irrigation 
and of railways. The Government has also decided to float a special development 
loan and is considering arrangements for placing orders in Great Britain and the 
United States for supplies of machinery and plant to be delivered after the war. 


Assistance to Agriculturists. 


The main immediate requirement, it is stated, is agricultural implements, 
and, having regard to the wartime control of supplies of iron and steel, the State 
proposes to address the Central Government on the subject. The question is 
considered to be urgent, particularly because of the need to increase food supplies. 
Estimates of machinery and plant that would be needed for post-war industrialisa- 
tion are also being drawn up, and the hope is expressed that it would be possible 
to utilise the sterling balances in London of the Government of India for securing 
capital equipment.? 

1 Hindustan Times (Delhi) and The Statesman (Delhi), 18 Oct. 1943. 

2 Hyderabad Information, Oct. 1943. 
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ACTION IN THE PROVINCES 


Action relating to reconstruction planning has also been taken 
by the Governments of the provinces of Bengal and Bombay. 


Establishment of a Post-War Advisory Reconstruction Committee in Bengal. 


The Government of Bengal issued a notification on 15 October 1943 of the 
appointment of a committee to advise the Government generally on post-war 
reconstruction problems in the province and to draw up schemes for its develop- 
ment.! 


Plan for the Settlement of Demobilised Service Men on the Land and Rural Develop- 
ment in Bombay. 


A plan drawn up by the Government of the province of Bombay for the 
settlement of demobilised service men on the land and rural development was 
considered at a meeting of the Rural Development Board in Bombay in October 
1943. The Government decided that rural development would form part of the 

eneral reconstruction scheme and that it would be mainly financed by the 

entral Government's funds for reconstruction. It was also considered that in 
the selection of areas for reconstruction preference should be given to villages 
with a fair number of service men among the residents. Twenty such villages in 
two leading recruiting districts (Satara and Ratnagiri) of the province were 
peovisinually selected, and it was proposed to add to the number subsequently. 

The main features of the scheme would be the general improvement of the 
countryside by anti-erosion measures, the introduction of contour ploughing on 
a large scale to conserve the water supply and to enable the extension of proper 
dry farming methods, afforestation, the extension of irrigation facilities, including 
the sinking of wells, the consolidation of holdings, the improvement of educa- 
tional and other amenities and the amelioration of road communications, the 
introduction of better agricultural methods, the organisation of marketing, and 
the improvement of livestock. 

Schemes for the training of demobilised service men for agriculture and 
village industries are also reported to be under consideration.’ 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND ASSISTANCE TO CoTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


In the field of industrial development, information is given 
below on the work of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and on the promotion of cottage industries in the 
provinces of Assam and the Punjab. 


Industrial Research. 


The Governing Body of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in New Delhi has set up a committee to draw up plans for the establishment of a 
national chemical laboratory at Poona, and has also sopeaves a scheme for a 
metallurgical laboratory at Tatanagar. The latter will deal not only with iron 
but also with non-ferrous metals, including copper and brass, with the object 
of developing a non-ferrous metals industry in the country. In addition, a scheme 
for a national physical laboratory to deal with radio, shipbuilding, and special 
construction material, etc., has been approved and the scheme has been referred 
to a special committee for detailed planning. 

Work at present financed by the Council includes research on fertilisers 
(at Bangalore), medical products (at Bangalore and Madras), synthetic woollen 
fibres (at Delhi), vitamin-B complexes (at Lahore), butyl alcohol (at Calcutta), 
and liaison work between the Royal Air Force and the War Transport Depart- 
ment of the Government of India (in the laboratory of the Director of Scientific 
and Industrial Research at Delhi).* 





1 Calcutta Gazette, 21 Oct. 1943, Part I. 

2 Times of India (Bombay), 9 Oct. 1943. Communication to the I.L.0. For ticulars of 
reconstruction planning in other vinces, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, 
Feb. 1943, p. 218; Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 206. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 9 Sept. 1943. 
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Assistance to Cottage Industries. 


The Government of the province of Assam has authorised the Director of 
Industries to grant at his discretion subsidies, as a rule not exceeding 300 rupees 
each, to suitable persons to enable them to set up small industrial concerns of 
their own or develop existing concerns.' 

The Government of the province of the Punjab has decided to provide grants 
from the Peasants’ Welfare Fund for the following purposes: the promotion of 
cottage industries, co-operative marketing and land reclamation, the improve- 
ment of rural communications, the provision of scholarships to students in rural 
areas, the provision of relief to small landholders in times of distress and scarcity, 
and the promotion of co-operative undertakings for the sale of agricultural pro- 
ducts? 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON Foop Po.icy IN INDIA 


The following is a summary of the more important of the re- 
commendations made by a committee*® appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India for long-term food policy planning, with the Econo- 
mic Adviser, Sir Theodore Gregory, as chairman. 


Need for Imports and Increased Supplies of Consumers’ Goods. 


For the duration of the war, India, the Committee recommends, must cease 
to be a food exporting country and must become a net food importing country. 
A general food grains reserve should be created. Every effort should be made to 
induce the cultivator to release stocks, and the supply of goods he needs should 
be increased. The problem should be regarded as next only in importance to 
that of the supply of munitions for the armed forces; but should it not prove 
possible to bring about such an increase in the supply of consumers’ goods, it 
would be advisable to secure supplies of precious metals for sale to the cultivator. 


Rationing and the Control of the Distribution of Food Supplies. 


Rationing should, it is urged, be introduced in urban areas (cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more) on the basis of a minimum daily ration of 1 Ib. 
of cereals per adult, having regard to the fact that there is little chance of the 
mass of the urban population being able to supplement the ration by an intake 
of other foodstuffs on an appreciable scale. The drastic enforcement of the 
rationing regulations, especially in the early stages of application, is advocated. 
It is considered essential that provinces (British Indian) and States (Indian) 
should set up advisory bureaux to which the public can turn for guidance and 
advice, and that the rationing authorities should seek the active assistance of 
public citizens, more particularly women. 

supplies, in the view of the Committee, should be carried through retail 
dealers in order to avoid inconvenient delays, but any attempt at sabotage must 
be put down with a stern hand by the withdrawal of the retailer’s licence and 
blacklisting. The distribution of food grains through employers’ associations 
and the consumers’ co-operatives should not be discouraged, and the latter form 
of distribution should be especially encouraged. The consultation by the Food 
Department of expert nutritional authorities on proposed policies is recommended. 
While the Committee recognises that general rationing is impossible in India, 
it points out that in distressed areas the distribution cannot be left to normal 
channels of trade and that Government action is imperative. 


Price Control. 


The statutory price control of all major food grains in the provinces and the 
States is urged by the Committee. Such control should, it is suggested, be ac- 
companied by an efficient procurement machinery, an effective control over 
transport, and a drastic enforcement of the declaration of stocks. It is also 
recommended that steps should be taken for the building up of ample reserves 
in the Centre, provinces, and States. The Central control over statutory prices 





1 Amrita Basar Patrika (Calcutta), 20 Sept. 1943. ° 
ts 31 Aug. 1943; and Hindustan Times (Delhi), 6 Sept. 1943. Communication 
to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 627. 
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should be such as to ~ changes in prices, and disputes between the Centre 


and provinces over such proposals should be referred to a standing committee 
representative of the Centre, provinces, and States and of the producers and the 
trade. The level of regional prices should be determined with due regard to the 
cost of production. While food grains may be gold at reduced or preferential 
rates to certain sections of the population, such a policy, it is pointed out, should 
not be regarded as an effective substitute for an integrated feed quiine policy. 


Administrative and Other Measures. 

A large variety of suggestions, ranging from the large-scale distribution of 
improved seed to the strengthening of provincial and State agricultural depart- 
ments, are made by the Committee as regards the augmentation of the domestic 
production of foodstuffs, and it is also recommended that the underpolishing of 
rice, at present practised in Madras, should be extended to other provinces. 

The creation eventually of a Food Board designed to secure continuous and 
conscious co-ordination of effort in all directions in matters of food policy is sug- 
gested by the Committee. Other suggestions regarding administrative improve- 
ments include the establishment of an expert panel of six representatives drawn 
from the trade, the compilation of a food administration manual, and the control 
by the Centre of changes in prices of food grains, the allocation of supplies, food 
grain reserves and emergency measures, and administrative policy.' 


Tue Mysore INpusTRIAL Sratistics Act, 1943 


A measure providing for the collection of industrial statistics, 
on the lines of the British Indian Industrial Statistics Act®, was 
enacted in August 1943 in the Indian State of Mysore.* 


WaRTIME ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION IN 
CHINA 


The following notes on the wartime economic and social organ- 
isation in Free China are based on information recently received 
at the International Labour Office from its branch office at Chung- 
king. These notes deal with a change in the administrative organisa- 
tion, price control measures, agricultural improvements, the de- 
velopment of the co-operative movement, industrial expansion, 
and the social work of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


Change in the Administrative Organisation.‘ 


The Bureau for the Control of Raw Cotton and Cotton Yarn and Cloth, 
which is an autonomous organisation (as is the Bureau of Control of Essential 
Commodities), has been detached from the Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
attached to the Ministry of Finance. 


Price Control Measures. 


The provincial Governments have been instructed by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to institute price control measures designed to ensure that as from 
15 January 1943 commodity prices are stabilised at the level of 30 November 
1942. To this end, a branch of the Military Court has been set up in the National 
General Mobilisation Council for dealing with offences against price control 
regulations, whether by traders or by consumers. 





1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 22 Sept. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 452. 

3 Mysore Gazette, Vol. 78, No. 34, 26 Aug. 1943. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 345. It may be added 
that while the National General Mobilisation Council has been integrated with the administrative 
machinery of the State (see chart, loc. cit., p. 347), the administrative control over the Gov- 
ernment departments and other organisations rests with the Executive Yuan and not with the 
Council. In other words, the Mobilisation Council makes known its requirements to the Executive 
Yuan, which takes the necessary steps to meet them. 
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The powers for the control of the prices of eight essential commodities—food 
grains, salt, coal, cotton, cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, edible oil, and paper— 
are to be vested in the Central Government and exercised by the Ministry of 
Food, the Salt Administration, the Bureau of Fuel Control, the Bureau for the 
Control of Raw Cotton and Cotton Yarn and Cloth, and the Bureau for the 
Control of Essential Commodities. The Ministry of Food is to be directly respon- 
sible for the administration of the food grain control measures not only for the 
Chungking area but also for other areas extending up to Chengtu, Tzeliutsing, 
and other cities. 

The Bureau for the Control of Raw Cotton and Cotton Yarn and Cloth has 
been reorganised and reinforced, the whole of the cotton producing area of Shensi 
has been brought under the control of the Bureau, and means of the control 
of —_— of cotton the production of all cotton mills in Free China has been 
regulated. 

The Bureau of Fuel Control not only controls coal and coke in Szechwan, 
but since April 1943, through a branch office at Hengyang, also the distribution 
of coal and coke in the railway zones in Hunan and Kwangsi. 

The control of edible oil and of paper has been gradually extended to the 
provinces of Szechwan, Kweichow, Hunan, and Kwangsi, and its further exten- 
sion to the provinces of Fukien and Kiangsi has been under consideration. All 
paper mills in Free China are subject to control, and since July 1943 paper has 
been rationed. 

Price control in the provinces is exercised by means of a network of provincial 
and district mobilisation councils. One result of this system has been the emer- 
gence of a trend of provincial self-sufficiency and the impeding of inter-provincial 
trade. To correct this trend and ensure an even flow of goods throughout the 
country, the Central Government convened two inter-provincial conferences, 
one at Kweilin in May 1943 (confined to the provinces of Hunan, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, and Kiangsi) and the other at Sian (consisting of the provinces of 
Shensi, Shansi, Ningsia, Kansu, Chinghai, Suiyuan, and Honan) in July of the 
same year. The conferences, which were presided over by Admiral Shen Hung- 
lieh, considered ways and means of inter-provincial co-operation in respect of the 
distribution of essential commodities and price control measures. It is proposed 
to hold a similar conference of the three southwestern provinces of Szechwan, 
Kweichow, and Yunnan. In view of the extensive area of the country and the 
varying conditions in the different parts, regional conferences of this kind have 
proved to be most useful. 


Agricultural Improvements, 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East the Central Government 
has been issuing loans to agriculturists through different credit institutions, in 
consequence of the cessation of the extension of credit facilities to farmers by 
private banks. The totals of such loans during the period 1937-1942 were as 
follows: 


Year Total of loans issued to farmers by agencies 
= of the Central Government 
$,000’s 
1937 § 39,529 
1938 » 73,551 
1939 110,563 
1940 211,408 
1941 465,306 
1942 682,805 


The loans issued in 1943 up to the end of April totalled 945,227,000 dollars. 

In 1941 the Pas Board of the Four Government Banks set up a special 
department for dealing with agricultural loans and also committees for dealing 
with the provision of agricultural credit in the provinces and for the co-ordination 
of measures relating to rural finance. Since August 1942 the Farmers’ Bank 
has been exclusively charged with the provision of rural credit, and measures 
have been taken for the supply to the farmers of better seed, fertilisers, and farm 
implements, the control of plant diseases and parasites and, more particularly, 
the development of irrigation and the extension of cultivation.! 

The Farmers’ Economic Research Institute, which was established in 1940, 
held its fourth annual conference in March 1943, when five committees were 





1 Curna INFORMATION ComMITTEE: Daily Bulletin, No. 738, 28 Aug. 1943. 
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set up to co-ordinate its activities, dealing respectively with <p pe policy, 
a ian problems, rural finance, agricultural management, and rural education. 
The policy of the Institute, as outlined at the conference, will aim at the improve- 
ment of the political status of the farmers and their standard of living, the in- 
crease of agricultural production, and the nationalisation of the land. The mea- 
sures recommended for these purposes include the establishment of farmers’ 
organisations, the promotion of local self-government in rural areas, the abolition 
of excessive taxation, the prohibition of usury, the development of rural finance 
and of irrigation, the extension of agricultural insurance, the improvement of 
agricultural methods, the promotion of co-operative farming, the limitation of 
agricultural rents and the protection of tenants, the maintenance of agricultural 
prices at an economic level, the promotion of popular education, the provision 
of minimum wages for agricultural workers, and the reclamation of waste land, 
public and private, for cultivation. 


Development of the Co-operative Movement. 


The Legislative Yuan adopted on 22 June 1943 regulations relating to the 
organisation of a Central Co-o tive Bank. It is pro to provide the bank 
with a capital of 60 million dollars, two-thirds of which will be furnished by the 
State and the remainder by co-operative banks. These latter, distributed over 
16 provinces, number 400. Provincial co-operative banks have been set up in 
Szechwan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangsi, and steps have been taken 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs for the establishment of such banks in the 

‘remaining provinces by the end of 1943. According to the returns of the Co- 
operative Bureau of the Ministry of Social Affairs, in July 1943 the co-operative 
societies numbered 151,557, with a total membership of 11,871,809 an capital 
amounting in the aggregate to 187,378,934 dollars. The distribution of the differ- 
ent types of societies was as follows: credit, 53 per cent.; supply, 6.5 per cent.; 
agricultural production, 12.4 per cent.; industrial production, 4.9 per cent.; 
consumers’, 9 per cent.; marketing, 10 per cent.; public utilities, 2.4 per cent.; 
and insurance, 1.8 per cent. Loans issued by the co-operative societies amounted 
at the end of July 1943 to 564,393,896 dollars: The Co-operative Bureau has 
launched a three-year programme for the extension of co-operative organisation, 
and greater attention is to be paid to agricultural development and marketing. 
Model ae are to be established by way of experiment in one selected 
area in each of 15 provinces.! 

According to the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry (which 
was constituted in 1940 and in which the National Agricultural Research Bureau 
was incorporated), no less than 19,322,370 mow (1 mow = 1/6 of an acre) were 
added to the area under cultivation during the first six months of 1943. There 
was a reduction in the production of cotton in 1942, but the Ministry has taken 
special measures to increase the output for 1943, and has sent a corps of some 
500 inspectors to ten cotton-growing provinces (including Shensi, Szechwan, 
Honan, Hupeh, and Hunan, in respect of which the goal set is the addition of 
1,160,000 mow in 1943 to the area under cotton) for the purpose. The Ministry 
also gives both financial and technical assistance for the purpose of the extension 
of sericulture.? 


Industrial Expansion. 


The Secretary-General of the Joint Board of the Four Government Banks, 
Mr. S. Y. Liu, has announced that the total of the loans issued by the banks in 
1943 for mining and industrial development would amount to 2,000 to 3,000 mil- 
lion dollars. For the first part of 1943, up to the end of April, such loans totalled 
970 million dollars and the totals for the years 1939, 1940, and 1942 were, respect- 
ively, 106 million, 200 million, and 1,000 million dollars. The Joint Board allotted 
in August 1940 a supplementary amount of 800 million dollars for the purchase 
of essential raw materials for industry (silk cocoons, wool, cotton, metals, liquid 
fuel, and coke). In addition to the loans provided by the banks, the Government, 
it is stated, proposes to allot 2,000 million dollars for the purpose of assisting 
pene to recover from the present depression, which is due largely to wartime 
conditions. 





1 Idem, No. 749, 10 Sept. 1943. 
2 Idem, No. 760, 23 Sept. 1943. 
3 Idem, No. 737, 26 Aug. 1943. 
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In a recent statement on the wartime industrial expansion, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Dr. Wong Wen-hao, observed that despite present difficulties 
good progress had been made by the petroleum, chemical, electrical power, 
cement, flour, leather, soap, alcohol, coal, cotton yarn, and woollen textile indus- 
tries, but that others, such as the iron and steel and engineering industries, had 
been hit by depression. 

The production from the petroleum wells at Kansu in the first six months 
of 1942 was over 16 times as large as that in 1940, and in 1943 it is expected to be 
thrice as much as in 1942 or more. Power stations (Government and private) 
generated 109,302,658 kilowatt-hours of electricity in the first six months of 1943, 
as compared with 95,065,452 in the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and steps are being taken for the setting up of hydro-electric installations in the 
northwestern and southwestern provinces. The total woollen textile production 
for 1941, 1942, and the first six months of 1943 was, respectively, 10,000, 190,000, 
and 80,060 metres of cloth. It is estimated that the production of coal in 1943 
will amount to 6 million tons. 

As has been stated above, the production of iron and steel has, however, 
dropped, and some difficulty is apparently being experienced in finding markets 
even for the present supplies on account of the high cost of production. Of the 
364 machine shops at Chungking, 52 have closed down, but in order to enable 
the better equipped undertakings to consolidate their position the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs has provided them with contracts. The total value of such 
contracts in 1942 was 100 million dollars. The Government has also prepared 
plans for the establishment of a rolling mill, and the four Government banks 
have assigned 500 million dollars for the iron and steel industry of the total 
amount allotted for loans for industrial development.! 


Social Work of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 


Three social work institutions are at present conducted by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs: the Chungking Infants’ Home, which was established in August 
1939 and which provides a home for some 100 infants (under 2 years of age), for 
the most part of men belonging to the armed forces, and costs 1,150,000 dollars a 
year; the Chungking Children’s Home, which was established in February 1942 
and contains some 320 children of 2 to 12 years of age; and the Chungking Experi- 
mental Relief Institute, which contains some 400 inmates, old and disabled per- 
sons as well as children, and has a hospital and a vocational training centre 
attached to it. 

Reference may also be made in this connection to the regulations drawn up 
by the Ministry, which were approved by the Executive Yuan and came into 
effect on 1 August 1943, for the provision of free medical care at Chungking to 
children of poor parents. The treatment will be given in a number of specified 
hospitals at the expense of the Ministry. It is stated that, especially in view of 
the high cost of medical care at present, owing to the war, such a service has 
become necessary.” 


A PERMANENT LABOUR LEGISLATION BOARD IN BRAZIL 


Under a Decree of 10 June 1943, a Permanent Labour Legisla- 
tion Board was set up in the Brazilian Ministry of Labour for the 
purpose of assisting the Minister in the preparation and enforce- 
ment of social legislation. 


The functions of the Board, which is composed of jurists and technicians 
in the persons of the heads of the various departments of the Ministry of Labour, 
are: to propose new social legislation; to draft laws and regulations on matters 
submitted to it by the Minister; to suggest measures for securing the most efficient 
enforcement of the law; and, in general, to carry out any other duties referred 
to it by the Minister. 

The Board may appoint subcommittees to study special problems. The 
various departments, services, and institutions attached to the Ministry of 
Labour are required to supply the Board with any information it may request. 

In the preamble to the Decree, the Minister explained that the establishment 





1 CHINA INFORMATION ComMITTEgE: Daily Bulletin, No. 761, 24 Sept. 1943. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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of a Permanent Labour Legislation Board had been rendered necessary by the 
romulgation of the Act of 1 May 1943 to codify labour legislation’, in order to 
facilitate the s y adjustment of labour legislation to the changing economic 


conditions of the country.* . snitiamaemanemanaall 


Censusjor INDUSTRIAL WORKERS _IN_EcyPT  , .) = 


The Egyptian Minister of Finance, in agreement with the 
Minister of Social Affairs, issued an Order (No. 27) on 15 February 
1943 providing that in pursuance of Act No. 29 of 20 July 1942 
a census of all workers employed in industry in Egypt shall in 
future be taken during the first working week of January and July 
each year. 

Forms established by the General Statistical Department will be distributed 
to the owners of industrial undertakings or their representatives through the 
officer in charge of the census. All statistical data requested and replies to any 
questions asked for the purpose of completing or rectifying the information 
given on the forms must be communicated to this officer within seven days of 
receiving the form.‘ 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


StaTE LEGISLATION ON LABOUR RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A brief account of the action taken by six State legislatures in 
the United States towards regulation of the activities of trade 
unions was recently given in these pages.® Similar action has been 
taken by five more States—Alabama, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. Minor amendments of previous Acts 
have also been made in several States. 


Alabama. 


A new Alabama law of 29 June 1943 contains an “anti-violence’’ clause that 
makes it unlawful to use force or violence or threats of force or violence to prevent 
any person from engaging in a lawful vocation, or for any person acting in con- 
cert with others to assemble at or near a labour dispute to use or threaten to use 
force or violence. Striking is forbidden unless approved by a majority of the 
employees affected by the decision. Secondary Senate are illegal. Unions 
are required to file detailed reports with the State, and these must be made 
available to all persons who wish to examine them. Fees for work permits are 
declared illegal, as are also political contributions by unions. Acceptance of 
executive or professional employees into membership in any union open to other 
employees is also prohibited. Under the statute a Department of Labour is 
created to enforce this Act and to promote voluntary settlement of disputes. 
The new Department is to be separate from the existing Department of Industrial 
Relations, which is responsible for the administration of all the State’s labour 


laws. 
Florida. 


Under a Florida Act of 10 June 1943 paid agents of unions must be licensed 
annually by the Secretary of State. Licences are limited to persons who have 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 755. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, . 1943, p. 538. 

4 Journal Officiel du Gouvernement Egyptien, 22 Feb. 1 .- 1. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 638. 
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been citizens for ten years and have resided in the United States for ten years 
prior to applying for a licence. Applicants must never have been |convicted of a 
felony and must be of good moral character. The decision as to whether agents 
meet these qualifications rests with the Government, the Secretary of State, and 
the Superintendent of Education. Unfair labour practices of employees include 
striking because of an inter-union dispute or without authorisation by a secret 
ballot of a majority of the employees involved; picketing beyond the area of the 
industry within which the labour dispute arises; picketing by force or violence 
or in a manner to prevent ingress and egress; picketing which interferes with an 
employee’s right to work; the prevention of any trade union elections or 
interference with the right of franchise of any trade union member. The Act fixes 
$15 as the maximum amount which labour unions may charge as initiation fees, 
but allows those in effect on 1 January 1940 to be continued. Annual reports 
must be made to the Secretary of State on the organisation and officers of the 
unions. An accounting to members on financial matters is required. 

The Florida legislature also passed on 18 May 1943 a proposed constitutional 
amendment to bar closed-shop agreements in the State. The amendment, which 
will be submitted to the voters in the general election of 1944, states, as part of 
the declaration of rights, ‘‘the right of persons to work shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of membership or non-membership in any labour union or 
labour organisation, provided that this clause shall not be construed to deny 
or abridge the right of employees by and through a labour organisation or labour 
union to bargain collectively with their employer’. 


Massachusetts. 


A law of 2 June 1943 enacted by the State legislature of Massachusetts bans 
the exaction of fees by labour unions for work permits. 


Michigan. 

In Michigan, by an Act of 23 March 1943, restrictions were imposed on all 
types of activities obstructing transportation of goods within the State. Under 
the law it is a criminal offence, punishable by fine and imprisonment, to stop 


or hinder the operation of any vehicle transporting farm or commercial products 
in order to delay the transportation or loading or unloading of such products. 


Minnesota. 


An amendment of 24 April 1943 to the Labor Relations Act of Minnesota 
is aimed primarily at unions in agriculture. Labour organisations are prohibited 
from hindering by threats, force or intimidation the transportation, production, 
processing or marketing of farm products by producers, processors, or marketing 
organisations. Conspiring to injure any processor or marketing organisation by 
secondary boycotts or other means in order to coerce or damage farmers is also 
forbidden. The scope of the Act goes beyond agriculture, however. Interference 
with free and uninterrupted use of streets and highways is made an unlawful act. 
A strike may not be called unless it has been voted by a majority of the voting 
employees in a collective bargaining unit composed of employees of an employer 
or association of employers against whom the strike is directed. Jurisdictional 
disputes are subjected to State supervision. Whenever an inter-union contro- 
versy becomes ground for picketing, boycotting or striking, the Governor is 
empowered to appoint a labour referee to resolve the coalliet. Pending the 
referee’s determination, it is illegal to picket, strike or boycott the employer's 
industry or place of business. 

A further Act approved on 24 April 1943 requires the election of officers for 
a term not to exceed four years, and charges the responsible officers of a labour 
organisation with the duty of making financial statements to members. Non- 
compliance disqualifies unions from representing employees in collective bargain- 
ing. 

Amendments of Previous Labour Relations Acts. 


In addition to the aforementioned laws imposing limitations on union activi- 
ties, a few minor changes were made in existing Acts governing industrial rela- 
tions. By an amendment approved 24 April 1943, the Minnesota Anti-Injunction 
Act was strengthened by reducing to seven days the period of time during which 
a temporary injunction in a labour dispute may remain in effect. Previously the 
court could hold up decisions in injunction cases for as long as sixty days. 
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The Wisconsin legislature modified by an amendment of 7 July 1943 the 
section of the Employment Peace Act prohibiting the conclusion of closed-sho 
agreements unless three-fourths of the employees affected approve. The amend- 
ment requires the approval of three-fourths of the voting employees, provided 
such three-fourths constitute a majority of the employees in the unit. 


Pennsylvania extended the application of its Labor Relations Act to firms 
also covered by the National Labor Relations Act.' The definition of employer 
formerly excluded those to whom the Federal law applied. This State also ap- 
proved an amendment, dated 26 May 1943, under which the court was given 
discretion to determine whether the certification of a bargaining agent remained 
in force during the court’s review of a challenge of the certification's validity. 
The amendment declares the certification void during the process of review. 

Still other Pennsylvania amendments, approved on 3 May 1943, permit 
members of the Labor Relations Board to engage in business, to be officers in a 
labour union, or to participate in political activities. Labour organisations are 
forbidden to deny membership on account of political affiliation, upon penalty 
of losing their privileges under the law.* 


TRADE UNION LEGISLATION IN GRENADA 


On 30 October 1943, two laws, one regulating trade unions and 
‘trade disputes, the other providing machinery for arbitration and 
enquiry into trade disputes and general industrial and economic 
conditions, were assented to by the Governor of the British West 


Indian Colony of Grenada. 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1943, No. 6 of 1943, 
contains provisions which follow the general lines of modern trade union legis- 
lation in British dependencies. The purposes of a trade union are not to be 
deemed criminal or unlawful for civil purposes merely because in restraint of 
trade. The registration of trade unions is made compulsory and the conditions 
relating to registration are laid down. Trade unions are guaranteed immunity 
from actions of tort, and the Ordinance defines “‘conspiracy”’ in relation to trade 
disputes. Interference with another person's business “in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute” is not to be actionable per se. Peaceful picketing 
is permitted; unlawful intimidation is defined.’ 

The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Ordinance, 1943, No. 5 of 
1943, provides for the establishment of an Arbitration Tribunal, consisting of one 
or more arbitrators, with or without assessors nominated in equal numbers by 
the employers and workers concerned and appointed by the ernor, who is 
also to determine the size of the Tribunal. Recourse to the Tribunal in the event 
of a trade dispute is not compulsory; the Tribunal cannot act until the Governor 
is notified of a dispute, existing or apprehended, and thinks fit, with the consent 
of both parties, to refer the matter to it for settlement. The Arbitration Tribunal 
is the final source of interpretation of its award. The Governor is also empowered 
to appoint a special board to enquire into the causes and circumstances of 
any dispute and to investigate and report on any aspect of the dispute. He may 
also refer any matter connected with the economic or industrial conditions in the 


colony to the board for enquiry and report. 








1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1925, U.S. 1. 


* Monthly Labor Review, Oct. 1943, p. 778. 
* The following are repealed by the present Ordinance: the Trade Unions Ordinance (Laws 
of Grenada, Ch. 227); the Trade Unions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1939, No. 16 of 1939; 
e Trade Unions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1940, No. 8 of 1940. 
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Post-War EMPLOYMENT Po.icy In GREAT BRITAIN 


A number of statements of British Government policy in regard 
to employment planning for the transition period have been made 
in the House of Commons in recent months, and especially in the 
debate on the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, which 
took place early in December 1943. The main points in the state- 
ments made are summarised below under the headings demobilisa- 
tion of the armed forces, demobilisation of war industries, and the 
location of industry in relation to employment. 


Demobilisation of the Armed Forces. 


In the course of the debate on the Address, the Government was criticised 
for its failure to announce the principles on which the demobilisation of the armed 
forces will be based. It was pointed out that various Ministers had announced 
a number of different principles which appeared, on the surface, to be contra- 
dictory. It had been suggested that age and length of service (with possible con- 
sideration for overseas service) were to be two main criteria and that, in addition, 
certain key groups were to be selected for priority in release because of their 
economic value to the community. The Government was urged to clarify its 
views on the question of demobilisation and to make public a comprehensive 
scheme for organising the release of men and women from the forces at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. 

In replying to the debate, the Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour (Mr. McCorquodale) stated that the Government's plans were ‘‘very 
far advanced’’. The scheme had had to be revised to allow for the possibility of 
a two-stage demobilisation owing to a continuation of the war in the Pacific over 
a longer period than the war in Europe. The first principle was that military 
requirements had to be the over-riding consideration. In the second place, the 
scheme had to be fair and accepted as fair by the men in the forces and their 
families. A scientific scheme, designed solely to meet the needs of industry, could 
be drafted but only by ignoring the principles of fair treatment as between man 
and man. Thirdly, the scheme had to be simple, a principle to be borne in mind 
in considering any plan (for example, a ‘“‘points scheme’’) for governing demo- 
bilisation. The scheme would have to be operated by the commanding officers 
of each unit and would break down if these officers had constantly to refer to 
headquarters for instructions in individual cases. Finally, the scheme must not 
offer to anyone more than could be performed—a corollary to the necessity for 
simplicity in administration. 

Apart from the order of demobilisation, he continued, was the question of 
rate of release. The principle here was that the rate must be governed “solely 
by operational requirements and not by the availability of civilian employment”, 
By regulating the rate according to the state of the labour market, individual 
injustice would be done. If this principle were accepted, the Government must 
and would take responsibility for the speedy and satisfactory resettlement of 
demobilised service men. It was hoped there would be little need to apply for 
unemployment benefit or assistance. ‘‘We want the first visit of the men to the 
employment exchange to be to get a job and not to draw a dole.” 

In regard to the release of key workers, he said there was a plan for the release 
of key men essential to civilian industry, and even during the war individuals 
had been released on this ground. There was no reason why that should not come 
up for consideration, he stated, but it was subsidiary to the main principles to 
govern demobilisation.! 


Demobilisation of War Industries. 


Plans for the demobilisation of the war economy are being drafted in a number 
of different Government departments, in particular, the Ministry of Production, 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and the Board of Trade. 

On 3 August 1943, the President of the Board of Trade told the House of 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8 Dec. 1943, cols. 1075-1103. 
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Commons that plans for the post-war use of State munitions factories were being 
prepared, though final decisions could not be made until a clearer view of the 
need for munitions production during and after the war was obtained. The 
Board of Trade is responsible for co-ordinating the disposal of all surplus Govern- 
ment factories, and the Government recognised the importance of reaching 
decisions on this matter before the end of the war. ‘Special attention will be 
paid to the release of factories urgently needed for peacetime production and to 
the possibility of converting into trading estates some of the premises no longer 
required for Government work”’, the President of the Board of Trade announced 
early in November. He added that it was not ruled out that the Government 
would retain these factories, but that it wished to know the alternative uses to 
which each factory could be put, whether by governmental, eating“ trading 
estate or other agencies. He stated that the Government would have “particular 
regard to the employment aspects of the case in each particular locality”. 

Speaking on 30 November 1943, the Minister of Production called attention 
to the experience already acquired by his Ministry and by the Ministry of Labour 
in the demobilisation of capacity and labour in the vast programme shifts which 
had taken place in production during the last 12 months. He noted that they 
were beginning their planning for the future on an industry-by-industry basis. 
The whole process was complicated and needed the most careful co-ordination. 
In his opinion, ‘“‘during the first year or two our problems will not be essentially 
those of employment but of transfer and of fitting in our labour supply and the 
supply of capacity to meet a very insistent demand”. 

On 8 December 1943, the newly appointed Minister of Reconstruction said 
that the switching over from war to peace was bound to be a gradual process, 
adding: 

The Ministers of Production and Labour are already devoting their atten- 
tion to the means to be adopted in reducing the volume of munitions produc- 
tion so that, industry by industry, factory by factory, and locality by locality, 
this may be done as the demands for the production of the services decline. 
In doing this they will take into account the situation as regards the 
resumption of civilian production, and in each locality as regards the need for 


the diversity of industry.* 


Location of Industry and Employment. 


The question of preventing the recurrence of local concentrations of unem- 
ployment and to this end of diversifying industrial activity and directing its 
distribution has received considerable attention recently. A debate on the loca- 
tion of industry took place in the House of Commons as a part of the debate on 
the Address. In the course of the discussion, the Government was urged “not only 
to find employment but to see to it that employment is provided where it is 
required”. To achieve that meant that a better distribution of industry was 
essential. One member urged that the Government should abolish inequalities 
of rating, and that it should establish a central authority, possibly operating in 
conjunction with regional boards, which would collect information and advise 
industrialists on industrial location and which should have powers of negative 
direction to prohibit the setting up of industries in overcrowded areas, except 
under licence, and powers, working with the Treasury, to grant financial assistance 
where necessary and desirable in the national interest. 

The Minister of Production said that the location of industry must be planned 
by the State if distressed areas were to be avoided. The President of the Board 
of Trade emphasised the importance attached by the Government to the preven- 
tion of the rise of distressed areas. He said that, in connection with general 
decisions on the releases of labour and capacity for peace purposes, one object 
was to avoid heavy local unemployment in any area. The Government would 
see that the difficult areas were given a quick start, ahead of others, from an 
employment point of view in the change-over from war to peace. In the clearance 
of premises, special priority would be given to those requisitioned in the difficult 
areas. A quick survey had been made in the pre-war distressed areas to see how 
far the position had been altered by the erection of Government factories and 
other new circumstances. In certain of the difficult areas, industrial building 
was to be given priority in the diversion of building materials and labour by 





1 Idem, 2 Nov. 1943, cols. 502-503. 
2 Idem, 30 Nov. 1943, col. 321. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 8 Dec. 1943, col. 179. 
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means of building permits, which are issued on the advice of the Board of Trade 
by the Ministry of Works. This would be “a most powerful lever for influencing 
the location of industry in the transitional period’’. 

Part of the Government’s policy was to create and maintain a greater diversity 
of industry than before the war in areas which had been too dependent on one 
or two industries. Government war building of all kinds meant a ont addition 

utu 


to the nation’s industrial capacity and had great value for the re. Some 
might be developed as new centres of light industry and development. The 
Government had found a remarkable degree of willingness, especially on the part 
of big firms, to consider Board of Trade suggestions as to the future location of 
their factories.! 


A DrREcCTORATE OF DEMOBILISATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In August 1943, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
created a Ministry of Welfare and Demobilisation, which is to deal, 
among other things, with the rehabilitation and resettlement of 
service men.? A Directorate of Demobilisation has now been estab- 
lished under the Ministry to co-ordinate all measures for demobili- 
sing the armed forces of the Union. 


The Director-General of Demobilisation will serve as Chairman of an Advisory 
Committee on Demobilisation, made up of the heads of the different departments 
interested in the subject. The Committee will advise the Government on demobi- 
lisation policy as a whole and review the work of individual departments to ensure 
that overlapping is avoided and that the Government's policy is carried out 
effectively. 

The Government is considering the creation of machinery to enable the 
Ministry of Welfare and Demobilisation, and particularly the Director-General 
of Demobilisation, to keep in close touch with members of Parliament working 
on demobilisation problems, with ex-service men’s organisations, and with other 
groups. 


EMPLOYMENT AND ALLOWANCES FOR DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF 
THE ForcES IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Regulations, which were 
amended and issued in revised form on 16 September 1943, include 
a number of provisions concerning the employment and mainten- 
ance of discharged service men and women. 


The Regulations provide that any member of the forces who has been em- 
ployed on active service (or suffered material prejudice because of his war service), 
who has a satisfactory service record, and who has not been discharged because 
of irregular enlistment, may, within twelve months of discharge, apply to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Repatriation in his State for assistance in obtaining 
employment and for sustenance while awaiting employment. The Deputy Com- 
missioner may assist him in finding employment and may grant him, until he 
obtains work, an amount of sustenance which, together with any unemployment 
relief or pensions payable to him, will not exceed the following amounts fort- 
nightly: for the discharged service man, 100s.; for his wife, 44s.; for each child, 
18s., subject to a maximum of 54s. 

This sustenance may be paid for the period or periods determined by the 
Deputy Commissioner, but not exceeding three months in the aggregate. No 
sustenance may be paid to any ex-service man who has failed to accept suitable 
employment offered to him or who has, since discharge, had employment for a 
period or periods totalling six months. Where a person receiving sustenance is 
engaged in temporary, casual or intermittent employment, his sustenance allow- 
ance is decreased by the amount earned from this work. If he obtains regular 
employment or takes up a remunerative occupation, he must notify the Depart- 
ment of Repatriation of this fact and cease to draw his allowance. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8 Dec. 1943, cols. 1041-1075. 
2 Cape Times, 14 Aug. 1943. 
* Idem, 3 Sept. 1943. 
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Where an ex-service man seeking employment is sent to a job (whether ob- 
tained by himself or through the Repatriation Department), the Deputy Com- 
missioner may pay his fare to the place of employment, under certain conditions. 

Pending the establishment of a complete scheme of vocational training for 
discharged service men, the Repatriation Commission may ‘‘make such arrange- 
ments as it considers necessary for the training of any member [of the forces] to 
enable him to engage in an occupation which, in the opinion of the Commission, 
is suitable, having regard to any educational qualifications, skill or aptitude of 
the member which appears to fit him for that occupation, or having regard to 
any handicap from which he is suffering by reason of an incapacity due to war 
service or by reason of his having enlisted at an early age”. During training, 
sustenance is payable, at such rate as is considered reasonable by the Repatria- 
tion Commission. 

Moreover, if a discharged member of the forces was an apprentice or trainee 
whose training was interrupted by war service, he may be granted assistance 
while completing his training, in the form of a wage supplement at a rate which 
will ensure to him an income (wages and supplement, exclusive of pension) equi- 
valent to either the wage he would have been earning had his training or appren- 
ticeship not been interrupted or the minimum wage for the industry or trade, 
whichever is the less. 

Other parts of the Regulations make provision for grants and loans to service 
=. 1, gaa their re-establis:ment in civil life and for various other forms 
of benefits.? 


Post-War EMPLOYMENT Po icy IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ar ror DISCHARGED SERVICE MEN 


The President of the United States asked the Congress in No- 
vember 1943 to take immediate action on a three-point programme 
to assist returning war veterans to “bridge the gap from war to 
peace activity”. The steps proposed are discharge pay in monthly 
instalments, special unemployment benefits for those who fail to 
find employment at once, and credits for time in the services for 
the purpose of old-age and survivors’ insurance under the Social 


Security Act.? 


Specifically, the President urged legislation providing funds for the payment 
of ‘‘a uniform, reasonable mustering-out pay to all members of the armed forces 
upon their honourable discharge or transfer to inactive duty”. He suggested that 
this should be paid in monthly instalments rather than in a lump sum. 

Anticipating, however, that some members of the forces would be unemployed 
for some time after their discharge, he urged that unemployment allowances 
should be provided until they could reasonably be absorbed by private industry. 
Members of the forces were not adequately protected by existing State unem- 
ployment insurance. About one-half of them would have no such ——— when 
they left the service. Benefits payable were unequal and would vary greatly 
from one State to another because of the wide variations in State laws. Thus, 
the President said, ‘‘it is plainly a Federal responsibility to provide for the pay- 
ment of adequate and equitable allowances to those service men and women 
who are unable to find employment after their demobilisation’’. 

He urged that there should be a fixed and uniform rate of benefit for a fixed 
period of time for all members of the armed forces who, after leaving the service, 
are unable to find suitable work. To qualify for an allowance, each person should 
be obliged to register with the United States Employment Service, and, following 
usual unemployment insurance practice, to accept available and suitable employ- 
ment or to take training to prepare for such employment. Allowances should 
continue for an “adequate length of time” following the period of mustering- 
out pay. 

ersons serving in the merchant marine are not covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. The President therefore suggested that a Federal maritime 
unemployment insurance Act was “long overdue’. 

1Statutory Rules, 1943, No. 233, dated 16 Sept. 1943. 


2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 773, for an account of 
the measures proposed for the education and vocational training of war veterans. 
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Finally, the President’s message pointed out that members of the forces are 
not receiving credit under the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance law 
for their period of military service. Since the size of the benefit depends on the 
years during which credits have been earned, the exclusion of the fighting men 
operates to decrease the old-age retirement benefit to which they will eventually 
be entitled. Moreover, large numbers of persons whose dependants were protected 
by survivors’ insurance benefits when they entered the forces are losing these 
insurance rights entirely during their military service. The President therefore 
recommended legislation to make it possible for men in the services to obtain 
credit under the old-age and survivors’ insurance law during their service. 
The Federal Government should bear the burden of the extension and pay uni- 
form contributions for all members of the forces irrespective of their rank.! 

Legislation to give effect to these recommendations of the President has been 
introduced into Congress. Both Houses have passed a Mustering-out Pay Bill, 
the details are being discussed in a joint conference committee. 


Tue Post-War EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The Women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission of the United States has issued a policy statement 
making general recommendations to govern the post-war employ- 
ment of women. The Committee’s statement was issued after con- 
sideration of a report of its sub-committee on post-war planning 
(which had been appointed in May 1943). 


Pointing out that the assumption on the part of many male workers and 
employers that women are a labour reserve for war employment only was having 
an adverse effect on war production, the Women’s Advisory Committee urged 
protection of the rights of women workers through comprehensive national 
planning to provide employment for all men and women who want to work after 
the war. It recommended that the wartime Manpower Commission policy of 


sex equality in training, employment, and wages should be extended into the 
post-war period. 

The Committee recognised that men in the armed forces were entitled to be 
reinstated in their old jobs under the terms of the Selective Service Act and that 
some women would leave their jobs of their own accord after the war. “But any 
easy assumption that a great number of women will return to their homes is to be 
seriously questioned”, it warned. 


Almost 14,000,000 working women are not newcomers to the labour force. 
The number of women who want and need to work has increased enormously 
during the war. There will be an even higher proportion of unmarried women 
in our population. There will be hundreds of thousands of women who must 
accept the permanent function of breadwinner because of the loss of husbands 
in the war. And there are the women who have adjusted their family life and 
found a new, often hard-won economic status, which they do not wish to lose. 
Prospects for job security and other new job opportunities after the war are 
as important to these women as to men. Furthermore, no society can boast 
of democratic ideals, if it utilises its woman-power in a crisis and neglects it in 
peace. The American people, therefore, must demand consideration of the 
status of women in all post-war plans. This consideration is important to the 
war effort now, and it is socially desirable for the post-war period.? 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
FLEET 


Before December 1941 less than 50,000 seamen manned the 
United States merchant fleet of 1,100 ships. To keep abreast of the 
production of ships, the War Shipping Administration, through 





1 Congressional Record, 26 Nov. 1943. 
2 OrFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION: Press Release, 2 Dec. 1943, 
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its Training Organization, has already trained thousands of new 
officers and ratings in the greatly expanded training centres for 
new men, together with upgrading and refresher courses for ex- 
perienced seamen. Present construction plans for 1943 and 1944 
cover approximately 4,400 new ships, and the manning complement 
for this number of ships is about 35,000 officers and 145,000 ratings. 
The Administration believes that the present training facilities 
will be sufficient for the training of an adequate number of licensed 
and unlicensed personnel to man the new ships as they are placed 
in service, provided that the necessary man-power can be recruited. 
An account of the Training Organization is given below. 


The Training Organization of the War Shipping Administration includes: 
(a) the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, which trains high school 
and college graduates without previous experience at sea to become officers; (b) 
the United States Maritime Service, which trains men for unlicensed positions 
in the deck, engine, and steward’s departments, trains radio operators and men 
with previous experience at sea to become officers, and conducts upgrading 
schools; (c) five State Maritime Academies in California, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; operated partly with Federal funds under the 
supervision of the Training Organization, which train young men without 
_previous experience at sea to become officers. 

To the various academies and schools are attached a number of training ships. 


The United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 


The United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, which was established in 
1938, conducts the United States Merchant Marine Academy and two cadet 
basic schools with the seven training ships and other auxiliary craft which are 
attached to them. 

The course of training, which before the war covered a period of 3 years, is 
now from 16 to 18 months (3 months at one of the basic schools or the Academy, 
6 months on active merchant vessels, and the final 9 months at the Academy). 
Upon graduation, trainees may sit for licences as third mates or third assistant 
engineers. 


The United States Maritime Service. 


The United States Maritime Service operates schools for seamen with required 
experience to qualify as officers; schools at shipyards and manufacturing plants 
for specialised training in propulsion; schools for new men entering the industry 
to qualify for unlicensed positions in the deck, engine, and steward’s departments; 
schools for radio operators, carpenter’s mates, cooks and bakers, assistant pursers- 
hospital corpsmen; signal schools; barrage balloon schools; convoy procedure and 
communications courses; refresher courses, upgrading school for all ratings; and 
correspondence courses for men at sea. 


Officers’ schools. For deck and engine men with at least 14 months’ sea service 
there are two officers’ schools, with a capacity of 8,250 graduates per annum, 
which give four-month courses qualifying the trainees to sit for licences as third 
mates and third assistant engineers. Refresher courses are also given to officers 
for the renewal of expired licenses. Trainees receive $126 per month. 


Unlicensed seamen's schools. For positions in the deck, engine, and steward’s 
departments, the Maritime Service maintains four shore training stations, with 
a maximum capacity of 17,300 trainees; attached to these stations are 10 training 
ships and an auxiliary craft. The stations give a basic training course of 5 weeks, 
after which candidates for special training as carpenter’s mates, radio operators, 
etc., are selected. Then follows a period of specialised training, with cruises on 
training ships. The total duration of the training course is 13 weeks (bakers and 
cooks, 15 weeks), but this may be extended for advance courses. A limited num- 
ber of especially qualified applicants may be appointed to the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps after 60 days’ training. After graduating, the 
trainees are sent to graduate stations located in strategic seaports in the United 
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States, to be available for assignment to vessels when needed; 16 such stations 
are in operation at the present time. While attending the schools, trainees receive 
$50 per month. 


Radio schools. The United States Maritime Service operates preliminary and 
advanced schools for maritime radio operators, with seven-month courses. The 
advanced school accommodates 1,000 trainees at one time. 


Specialised schools. A number of specialised schools are also in operation. 
Marine cooks and stewards with one year’s sea experience may attend three- 
month courses for the training of chief steward in two schools, one on the Pacific 
Coast, the other on the Atlantic Coast. 

With a view to placing aboard each merchant vessel a man qualified to give 
medical care to the crew and also to handle the position of assistant purser, 
courses covering 25 weeks are given in a special school. 


In all the above-mentioned schools established under the Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps or the Maritime Service, trainees, in addition to wages, receive 
uniforms, text books, quarters, subsistence, medical and dental care, and facilities 
for recreation. 

Apart from training schools, special courses are given in appropriate establish- 
ments in diesel engineering, turbo-electric and high pressure-turbine propulsion, 
signalling, and the use of barrage balloons. 


Upgrading schools. Upgrading schools for officers, seamen, cooks and bakers 
have been established to facilitate promotion in rank. The courses last from 
1 to 2 weeks for ordinary seamen, 1 month for officers, and 5 to 10 weeks for cooks 
and bakers. While in training, officers are paid at the rate of their rank, and 
ratings at the rate of $144 per month. 

Men without previous experience are trained at several apprentice seamen 
training stations. 


Correspondence courses. Correspondence courses, to be taken while at sea, 
are available to trainees in the Maritime Service without cost, and to all active 
seamen on payment of reasonable fees. 


Army Transportation Corps; marine officer cadet schools. On behalf of the 
Army Transport Service, the Maritime Service has established a school for the 
training within 12 months of 2,400 junior deck and engineer officers. 


State Maritime Academies. 


There are at present five State Maritime Academies, as already mentioned, 
which are operated by the respective States but come under Federal supervision 
since they are partly financed by the Federal Government. 

The requirements for admission to these academies are virtually the same 
as for the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and the course of training 
has also been reduced to 16 months, including 6 months on a Federal training ship. 

The total number of cadets in training in the five academies on 1 August 1943 
was 1,132. 


Results. 


From 1938 to 1 August 1943 the training programme has made available to 
the United States merchant marine 8,884 officers (1,070 from the Cadet Corps, 
6,569 from the Maritime Service and 1,245 from the State Maritime Academies), 
1,113 radio operators, and 32,970 ratings. These figures do not include men who 
attended specialists’ or upgrading schools nor men who received partial training 
without graduating. 

At 1 August 1943 the number in training was as follows: 


Officer candidates: 


U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps... . 7,518 
U.S. Maritime Service................. 2,291 
State Maritime Academies............. 1,132 
For marine radio training.................. 1,259 
For unlicensed positions—all ratings......... 14,468 


These figures do not include trainees attending specialists’ or upgrading 
courses. 





1 WaR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION. TRAINING ORGANIZATION: Survey, as of August 1, 1943, of 
the Federal Government's Program for Training Personnel for the Merchant Marine of the United 
States of America; Orrice oF War INFORMATION: Press Release, 9 Sept. 1943. 
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Curitp LaBour IN CANADA 


As in other belligerent countries, the shortage of man-power in 
Canada has caused an increase in child labour, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances but shows a considerable upward trend in 
some industrial areas. While complete figures are lacking, an in- 
dication of the trend is given by the number of employment certi- 
ficates issued to children in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
Some information is also available on the occupations in which 
children are employed. Lastly, it may be noted that the Dominion 
Government has taken legislative action to control and direct the 
employment of youths of 16 to 18 years of age. 


Quebec. 

It is for the Province of Quebec that the most recent figures are available. 
According to the Industrial and Commercial Establishment Act of 1941', children 
may not be employed in any occupation if they are under 14 years of age; the 
prohibition is extended until 16 years of age if the children are not able to read 
or write fluently. Age certificates are therefore required for the employment of 
children of 14 to 16 years, which are granted by the Department of Labour. The 
number of certificates has risen sharply since 1941. For the five-year period 
1931-32 to 1935-36 (year — 30 June) the number of such certificates aver- 
aged 1,304 yearly; for the next five-year period, 1936-37 to 1940-41 (year endin 

June until 1939 and 31 March since 1940), it averaged 436; in 1941-42, 9,238 
certificates were granted. In 1942-43 the number rose to 22,001, divided as 
follows: boys: 14 years, 6,132; 15 years, 6,451; girls: 14 years, 4,718; 15 years, 
4,700. In 1943, for the district of Montreal alone, the number of age certificates 
granted from 1 April to 30 November 1943 was 16,313, compared with 15,090 
in the corresponding period of 1942 and 6,736 in the corresponding period of 1941.* 

An amendment of the Quebec Education Act which came into effect on 1 July 
1943 made education compulsory from 6 to 14 years of age for the full time 
during which the public schools are open. Children who attain the age of 14 years 
in the course of the school year are liable to compulsory schooling until the end 
of the school year. The school officer is entitled to release children, on written 
request from the parents, tutors, or guardians, from school attendance for one or 
more periods not exceeding in all six weeks in the school year, for farm work or 
home work. 

In granting the age certificates which are necessary for the employment of 
children under 16, the Department of Labour has adopted the policy of restricting 
them to children who reached the age of 14 years before 1 July 1943, thus indica- 
ting that children are obliged to attend school until the end of the school year 
during which they reach 14 years of age. Other things being equal, a comparison 
between the number of employment certificates granted to children during the 
first months of the school year 1943-44 and the first months of the previous 
school years would show the effect, if any, of the Education Act of 26 May 1943 
on children’s employment in the Province of Quebec. While such figures are 
not yet available for the whole Province, it may be noted that in the district of 
Montreal the number of certificates granted by the Department of Labour during 
the first three months of the present school year shows a significant decrease, the 
figures being as follows: September 1943, 1,356, as against 1,822 in September 
1942; October, 1,024 against 1,388; November, 850 against 1,443. The policy 
concerning the granting of certificates for out-of-school hours employment to 
children over 14 years who are still liable to compulsory attendance at school 
is not yet fixed. 


Ontario. 
According to the law of the Province of Ontario, employment certificates are 


nted by the Ontario Department of Education. They are of three types: 
a) Under the School Attendance Act, employment certificates may be granted to 

1 Revised Statutes of Ouebec, 1941, Ch. 175. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

* An Act respecting compulsory school attendance, assented to 26 May 1943 (Statutes of Quebec, 


1943, Ch. 13). 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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school children under 14 years which are good for not more than six weeks in the 
term (there are two terms in the year); in addition such children may work at 
home or on a farm for not more than six weeks in the year. (b) Under the Adoles- 
cent School Attendance Act, children are required to attend school until they 
reach the age of 16 years, or attain matriculation standing, but children over 14 
may be given employment certificates and be exempted from further school 
attendance. (c) Under the Adolescent School Attendance Act, children over 14 
may also be given home permits; in rural districts, children over 14 may remain 
away ~- school to work at home or on the farm, and no formal exemption is 
required. 

“For the years 1939, 1940, and 1941, the number of such certificates was as 
follows: 


1939 1940 1941 


School children’s employment certificates 710 1,343 1,318 
Employment certificates 2,146 4,871 9,416 
Home permits 1,389 1,885 2,938 


Although no figures are available for the years 1942 and 1943, during which 
there was an acute shortage of labour, the above table shows that as early as 1941 
there was a fourfold increase in the number of certificates for the permanent 
employment of children under 16 years and a substantial increase in the two 
other kinds of certificates. 

The figures of children’s employment in establishments covered by the Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act show a significant upward trend in the demand 
for child labour. These figures are taken from the registers that employers are 
required by law to keep and relate practically only to factory work; children 
employed as messengers are not included. During the year ending 31 March 
1942, 59 boys of 14-16 years of age and 94 girls of 14-18 years were recorded 
in such registers. In the following year the corresponding figures were 517 boys 
and 791 girls, which indicates a more than eightfold increase.! 


Nature of Children’s Employment. 


As far as children of school age are concerned, a report issued by the Winnipeg 
Child Health Services Board on 3 March 1943, and based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to teachers, gave information on the out-of-school employment 
of school children in that city. In January 1943, 2,532 boys and 621 girls were 
employed outside school hours. Out of these 3,153 pupils, 2,039 were employed 
in outdoor work, including 992 as newspaper boys and 668 as delivery boys. 
Among other occupations for boys were those of clerk in a store or office, pin-boy 
in a bowling alley, freight handler, etc. Girls were mostly employed in minding 
children, as clerks, or in domestic service. A study of the age of employment 
shows that among the boys, over 600 were 12 years of age or less, 878 were 13-14 
years, and 1,046 over 14 years. Among the girls, 83 were 12 years or under, 197 
were 13-14 years, and 341 over 14 years. 

This report shows clearly that the great majority of the children engaged in 
out-of-school employment were performing work of no educational value. The 
results of the enquiry indicated, moreover, that as many as 148 children (or 
about 5 per cent. of the employed children) were working more than 24 hours a 
week, and 778 (or nearly 25 per cent.) 10 to 25 hours a week, thus seriously com- 
promising the success of their school work or their health. Following this enquiry, 
the Child Health Services Board has recommended that a system of employment 
permits should be established and minimum standards of employment fixed.? 

As far as the employment of young persons of over-school age is concerned, 
some information on the distribution of juveniles among the various branches of 
employment is given by the records of the juvenile employment exchange for the 
district of Montreal. Among 10,537 young persons (5,927 boys, 4,610 girls) who 
were placed in employment by the employment services from February to 28 
November 1943, the greatest calls were for factories (3,146 boys, 3,167 girls). 
Boys were also in demand for services, including hotels (1,106), offices (342), 
stores (165), transportation (104), building (64). For girls, the demands were 
slightly different: stores (523), offices (457), services (425), transportation (38).* 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Labour Gazette, May 1943, p. 681. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Control of Employment. 

By an Order in Council (P.C. 4860) made on 17 June 1943, which amended 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations (P.C. 246, 19 January 1943), 
male persons of 16, 17 and 18 years of age were made subject to compulsory 
transfer orders in the same manner as men in the age group liable to military 
service. These classes of youts people will be directed into high priority employ- 


ment through the National Selective Service machinery.' 


Man-Power Po.uicy in GERMANY 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


During 1943 the demands of total war resulted in the adoption 
in Germany of various measures relating to the employment of 
children and young persons. These deal in particular with the 
registration of young persons for essential work (previously de- 
scribed in these pages”), the employment of students during vaca- 
tions and of children on urgent work of national importance, the 
maintenance and improvement of vocational training for German 
youth, in spite of the immediate needs of production and in contrast 
to the practical use made of young foreign workers as soon as possible, 
the development of welfare institutions such as youth hostels, and 
the maintenance of the highest possible standard of labour legisla- 
tion in spite of the necessary concessions to the requirements of 
the situation. 


Mobilisation of Students. 


Instructions issued by the General Controller of Labour and the Minister 
of Education concerning students and school children of both sexes provide that, 
whereas students fit for military service must share the fate of their age.class in 
all cases, youths and girls called up for essential work may be granted deferment 
for the purpose of completing their studies in subjects of national importance. 
To obtain deferment, male students must be of German race, and deferment is 
granted to them only because there are not enough women students to meet 
current needs. The subjects of study for which it may be granted include engineer- 
ing, physics, chemistry, agronomy and agriculture, domestic economy, and 
teaching. Deferment on similar grounds is also granted, although more rarely, 
to school boys and girls undergoing secondary and higher precy education; 
these children, when called up, are posted to war industry and the health services 
wherever possible, with due regard to the nature of their studies.* 

The obligations of students with regard to the performance of work of national 
importance during vacations were defined in detail in an Order of the General Con- 
troller of Labour of 4 May 1943. During vacations, students of both sexes, unless 
exempted for due cause, are posted, according to their individual abilities, to one 
of eight specified kinds of service, including the armament and other essential 
industries, agriculture, sanitary and social services. The period of service is asa 
rule nine weeks, and not less than two weeks of the vacation must be free. During 
the academic terms they are required to perform regular duty in air-raid precau- 
tion services and other similar activities for not more than 8 hours a week (12 
hours in certain cases). Furthermore, they may be requisitioned in emergencies 
and may at any time be placed in employment, with the permission of the rector 
of their university, to perform technical work appropriate to their branch of study. 
Students in paid employment, even of a temporary nature, are insured against 
sickness and accident.‘ 


Recruitment of School Children for Agricultural Work. 


In 1943 the rules for the recruitment of school children for seasonal work in 
agriculture were notified to the employment offices in a circular issued by the 


1 Labour Gasetie, July 1943, p. 902. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 95. 
3 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 11 Apr. 1943. 

4 Reichsarbeitsbiatt, 15 May 1943, Part I, p. 282. 
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General Controller of Labour on 25 May 1943, which provided for the recruit- 
ment of young persons to ‘secure the food supply of the German people”’.! These 
rules, which were drawn up by the German Youth Leader in agreement with the 
Controller of Labour, the Head of the Party office of the National-Socialist 
Party, and the Ministers of Agriculture and Education, provide for three different 
types of recruitment: local recruitment for work of short duration, applicable 
to boys and girls between 10 and 14 years of age; local recruitment for continuous 
work of longer duration, applicable only to boys and girls over 14 years of age, 
girls being enrolled only in special cases; and recruitment for emergency work 
away from home, during harvesting, applicable to boys over 14 years of age. 
Exemption is granted for health reasons to school children who have already been 
exempted on the same grounds from enrolment in the Hitler Youth Movement or 
from athletic exercises, or who have been absent from school for at least four 
weeks during the past three months owing to sickness. 

In every case the children remain in charge of a teacher who is responsible for 
organising discipline and seeing to the children’s safety throughout their period 
of service. Boys recruited for work away from home are either lodged in camps, 
for which health standards are laid down in the rules, or in the homes of the farm- 
ers employing them. The work on which children and young persons may be 
employed and their rates of pay are specified. They are covered by sickness and 
accident insurance throughout the period of employment. In principle, they 
must provide their own clothes, but where possible certain types of equipment 
must be lent by the farmers by whom they are employed. Because of the scarcity 
of textile supplies, it was not considered siattionbie to issue individual clothing 
coupons, except for shoes where these were genuinely needed. 

The recruitment of young persons to secure the food supply of the German 
people is part of the compulsory youth service and is therefore regarded as com- 
pulsory service, as legally defined, and replaces compulsory school attendance. 
Youth leaders were accordingly required to carry on all the propaganda necessary 
to ensure the efficient operation of the recruitment scheme.* 


Vocational Training. 


The German authorities have constantly laid down the principle that the 
urgent labour requirements of wartime must not be allowed to lead to the neglect 
of vocational training for young persons. Besides the need to meet future require- 
ments for skilled labour, there is the political aspect of the question, emphasised 
by the Youth Section of the Labour Front, which, after noting with regret 
that many of the six million young persons employed in war industry had re- 
ceived no vocational training but had been put on to production as soon as they 
left school, expressed the opinion that, whether skilled or unskilled, “all German 
workers should in the future as in the past always occupy leading positions’’; 
and that they should accordingly develop their vocational qualifications and 
qualities even if their work did not call for thorough vocational training.* Ac- 
cording to another source, it is essential, at a time when men and women from all 
European countries are working in Germany, that the German system of voca- 
tional training should be superior to that of any other country.‘ 

In the light of these principles, measures were taken to reorganise vocational 
training provisionally so as to extend it to all beginners, whether they were 
entering a skilled trade under articles of apprenticeship, a semi-skilled occupa- 
tion under a training agreement, or an unskilled occupation under a aethcnee 1A 
agreement, as recently introduced. Under an Order of 25 February 1943, a clear 
definition was laid down of the nature of the relationship between the employer 
and the young worker during the period of apprenticeship or training. Such con- 
tracts do not involve an employment relation, but a relationship of vocational 
training, the aim and nature of which is not the performance of productive work 
but the training of the young worker for his work, that is, the awakening of his 
desire, and the improvement of his capacity, for service.® 

A new type of contract for young workers in unskilled occupations, described 
as a contract for the supervision and instruction of employed young persons, was 
introduced in May 1943 by the Labour Front. It must be entered into, on behalf 


1 For the 1942 regulations, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 80. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 June 1943, Part II, p. 221. 

3 Arbeitertum, 1 May 1943, p. 6. 

4 Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 4 Nov. 1942, p. 1. 

* Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 Mar. 1943, Part I, p. 164; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, 


No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 520. 
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of every young person starting employment, between the head of the undertaking, 
the young worker, and the latter's father or legal representative. The contract 
specifies the department of the undertaking in which the young worker is to be 
employed, and the head of the undertaking must promise to help him to gain the 
basic knowledge necessary to enable him to carry out the work allotted to him 
in accordance with his aptitudes, and to see that such work is not beyond his 
strength. The young worker himself undertakes to play his part in the under- 
taking to the best of his ability, to behave towards his fellow-workers in a com- 
radely manner, and to obey the instructions of the head of the undertaking or 
his representative; while the father undertakes to do everything in his power to 
make the young worker develop into a useful member of the works community. 
Finally, the contract also defines the political and social duties of the young worker. 
The authorities expect that thanks to this contract every beginner in industry 
will feel that he is Gooulen and will gain self-confidence through ceasing to be a 
mere anonymous cipher in the undertaking and becoming a person of considera- 
tion; that his sense of honour and loyalty will be aroused; and that he will 
develop a feeling of responsibility for always behaving in a manner “fitting to a 
1 


young German”. 

A subsequent Order of the General Controller of Labour required that the 
worker's employment book should include particulars of any period of training 
undergone under this new type of contract in the same way as for a period of 
apprenticeship. 

In order to provide a larger supply of instructors with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, comprising both technical knowledge and teaching ability and the ability 
to maintain discipline, a national school tor vocational training instructors was 
set up in Thiiringen.* 

According to recent information, a competition was organised at the beginning 
of November 1943 to encourage young persons to improve their vocational quali- 
fications. It was open to boys and girls of the 1926 and earlier age classes working 
as apprentices or learners in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations in 800 different 
jobs. Out of a total of two million competitors who were expected to take part, 
50,000 or 60,000 were to be selected as above the average and were subsequently 
to compete among themselves for prizes in the form of further opportunities for 
vocational improvement. 

Side by side with the interest in the vocational training of young persons in 
wartime, interest in their military and political education has continued. A 
circular issued by the Minister of Labour on 8 October 1942 republished the 
previous texts on this subject with a reminder that from the age of 16% years the 
courses of military training organised by the Hitler Youth Movement are com- 
pulsory for young persons, and their employers are required to grant them leave 
to attend the courses unless arrangements for deferment are made for serious 
vocational reasons.* An agreement was also concluded between the central office 
of the National-Socialist Party and the office for political training of the German 
Youth Leader for the application of a new training scheme for leaders of the 
Hitler Youth Movement, to be introduced in all German cities because of its 
decisive wartime importance. This scheme relates to the education of boys and 
girls from the age of 12 years and of young persons of 17 and 18. 

The permanent reorganisation of the system of vocational training is also 
contemplated and has already been proposed under a comprehensive draft Bill 
prepared by the Youth Committee of the German Academy of Law. The purpose 
of this text is to codify and complete the existing — and it is based on 
principles similar to those underlying the provisional measures described above; 
namely, that every young German between 14 and 18 years of age, and beyond 
that age if he has not yet completed his training, is entitled irrespective of his 
financial means to a course of vocational training which will develop his technical 
abilities and his skill in a suitable occupation. Education must be available to 
ability; in return, it is the duty of young persons to educate themselves. In the 
proposed system technical training and general education form an inseparable 
whole. For young persons employment must primarily serve an educational 
purpose, and even the less able are entitled to a minimum of training. The scheme 
also seeks to correlate as closely as ible the abilities of the young worker, 
the capacity of the head of the undertaking and of the undertaking itself to 
employ the young worker on work suited to his abilities and to develop such 


1 Arbeitertum, 1 May 1943, p. 6. 
® Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 4 Nov. 1942, p. 1. 
3 Reichsarbeitsbiati, 25 Oct. 1942, Part II, p. 536. 
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abilities, and the requirements of the occupation. Teaching in vocational schools 
must be closely connected with a training. Furthermore, the National- 
Socialist Party, in agreement with the Hitler Youth Movement and the German 
Labour Front, is responsible for laying down the political principles which should 
govern vocational training and the application of which will be ensured by the 
State. This scheme has been the subject of considerable comment.! 

In contrast to the training for the future which is so carefully provided for 
German youth, the training given in Germany to young foreign workers is of a 
limited and strictly practical kind. Undertakings are recommended in the interests 
of output and also for security reasons, not to employ young foreign workers 
without some training, but full training is to be provided only lor young workers 
from friendly countries, or those whose racial kinship with Germany is recogni: 
on the basis of reciprocity. Young workers of other nationalities are to be given 
practical training directly related to the type of work they are to do, and lasting 
for not more than three months. The methods to be followed in this type of 
training for the mining industry have been carefully described by one of the 


instructors.” 


Welfare of Young Workers. 


Youth hostels for youths and girls employed away from home have been 
organised on a wide scale. Whereas there were very few such hostels in 1939, the 
number of hostels organised by the Hitler Youth Movement in collaboration 
with the Youth Section of the German Labour Front exceeded 400 in 1942 and 
had risen by the beginning of 1943 to 560, providing accommodation for 34,647 
persons’, even before new regulations were issued making the opening of hostels 
compulsory wherever they were n 

According to a Decree on industrial ‘youth (or apprenticeship) hostels issued 
- 31 March 1943 by the Minister of Economic Affairs and communicated to all 

mployment offices on 17 April 1943 by the General Controller of Labour, it 
is ist e duty of undertakings to establish hostels for young workers and apprentices. 
The chambers of commerce and industry are responsible for investigating whether 
there are enough young workers living away from home to justify opening a 
hostel, and the undertakings are required to notify the competent regional em- 
ployment office of their proposal to open a hostel. Neighbouring undertakings 
may agree to equip and maintain a hostel jointly. The cost is borne by the under- 
taking; but as the Hitler Youth Movement has assumed responsibility for the 
conduct of young persons outside their home and school, it has also been made 
responsible for the management of the hostels and for the physical, mental and 
moral education of the young persons living in them. The manager of the hostel, 
who is responsible both to the management of the undertaking and to the Hitler 
Youth authorities, is chosen jointly by them; but he must a leader of the 
Hitler Youth Movement possessing the qualifications laid down in the Decree 
with the object of ensuring that he shall be a trustworthy Party member. Detailed 

ifications are laid down for the building and equipment of the hostel and for 

e physical and moral discipline to be maintained in them. Young persons may 

not be housed in hostels for adults unless this is absolutely unavoidable, and then 

only in separate premises; and young foreign workers may on no account live 
in the same hostels as young Germans.‘ 


Conditions of Employment. 


The increased employment of children and young persons has focused atten- 
tion on the statutory protection of their conditions of employment. 

Under the auspices of the Social Section of the Youth Organisation and the 
Youth Section of the Labour Front, meetings were organised in 21 towns by the 
Labour Protection Office, at which it was recognised that it was more necessary 
than ever to strengthen the measures for the protection of young workers. The 
young workers themselves should co-operate in such measures of protection, 
which are valuable in the interests of production; for whereas adults must try 
to increase their output per head and per hour, young workers must think of their 
future and must train themselves to produce a higher output in the future. Full 


1 Cf. Soziale Praxis, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 54-62:“‘Zum Entwurf eines Beruferzichungsgesetzes” ; 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Apr. wy Part V, p. 172; and Monatshefte fir N.S. Sozialpolitik, May 1943. 
2 Glickauf, 8 May 1943, 59. 





+ 
: Reichsarbeitsblatt, 10 pg 1943, Part V, p. 3; eal Deutschland, 30 Jan. 1943, p. 58. 
‘ Reichsarbeitsblatt, 5 May 1943, Part I, p. 264 
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support was accordingly given to the opinion upheld by all those familiar with 
the problems of social policy that ‘for biological reasons, the duration, pace and 
effort of work must be limited for young people’. It was recommended that the 
standards laid down by the 1938 Protection of Young Persons Act' should be 
followed as closely as possible, and that exceptions permitted should be used 
sparingly and only to meet urgent public requirements; in particular, it would 
be a grave mistake to fail, owing to the claims of production, to apply the pro- 
tective measures applicable to apprentices to other young wor the same 
undertaking also.* . epae 

To ensure better protection for the young workers in the industry, 
the existing regulations were codified and supplemented by a Decree of 20 January 
1943, co we ae. os oyment for young workers = 
several points, providing in particu t the hours spent on productive wor 
and in vocational training shall together not exceed the legal limits fixed for 
children under 16 years and for yous persons between 16 and 18 years respec- 
tively; that employment on night work and on extra shifts shall be restri for 
young persons and prohibited for children under 16 years; and that piece work 
shall be prohibited for children under 17 years and permitted only subject to 
specified conditions above that age.* The standards so established were, however, 
relaxed subsequently owing to the requirements of war production. The regula- 
tions for the mining industry permit the employment of young persons under 
16 years on underground work in coal mines in Prussia only if the youth is in his 
second year of vocational training and for not more than 60 shifts. As the —_- 
up age for military service and compulsory labour service has been lo . 
however, the age of apprenticeship has had to be shortened, and the authori- 
ties decided that the current legislation might prejudice the vocational training 
of miners. Accordingly, for the duration of the war, the mining authorities were 
given power to authorise the employment on underground work in coal mines 
of boys over 15 years, subject to a medical examination. These boys may be 
employed during the day only, in accordance with an agreed scheme for voca- 
tional training, after at least nine months of training on the surface and for a 
maximum of 120 shifts. It is also provided that the situation shall be reconsidered 
from time to time with a view to determining whether the demands of total war 
— further changes in order to enable young miners to work on Sunday 
shifts. 


CONTROL OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF SKILLED WORKERS AND 
TECHNICIANS IN CHINA 


The Chinese National Government promulgated on 9 July 1943, 
with effect from the date of promulgation, Regulations for the 
control in wartime of the employment of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians, in accordance with sections 10, 11, and 12 of the National 
General Mobilisation Act.§ 


Scope. 

The Regulations apply to graduates of technical schools or universities, 
whether at home or abroad, graduates of higher vocational schools who have 
specialised in science, engineering, agriculture, medicine, accountancy, and 
industrial and business management, and persons with technical qualifications 
or training in any of these subjects (including authors of treatises or inventions, 
persons with over two years’ experience in technical work or with qualifications 
as specified in the law relating to examinations for technicians). 


Control Measures. 

The main control measures are as follows. All skilled workers and technicians 
to whom the Regulations apply, including students of technical training institu- 
tions, employees of agricultural, industrial, mining and co ial under- 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, Ger. 5. 

2 Monatshefte far N.S. Soszialpolitik, Jan. “ge 14. 

3 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Mar. 1943, Part III, p. 69. 

4 Deutsche <> ee LA 1943. 

5 Cf. ae er nny Labour | vi >. hypy~ No. $. Bes 1942: Dhar omy Sooner oat 
Social Organisa‘ in Free China”’, p. , for an accoun provisions Act, ‘3 
Legislative Series, 1942, China 2, for the text. 
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takings, public or private, and unemployed persons, are required to be registered. 
No such person may leave his employment without justification or ay employ- 
ment without the employer’s consent. The Labour Bureau of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs of the National Government may, for emergency purposes, con- 
script skilled workers and techniciansjor transfer them from one place of employ- 
ment to another. The Bureau may also direct persons who have been conscripted 
and have worked for three years in districts in the vicinity of the zone of military 
operations to be re-employed in their former, or other suitable, place of employ- 
ment; it may establish training centres in the event of the lack of a sufficient 
supply of skilled labour; and, in consultation with the authorities concerned and 
with the approval of the Executive Yuan, it may draw up a uniform scale of wages 
and allowances for the workers. No skilled workers win. a recruited from enemy- 
occupied areas or from abroad without the authorisation of the Bureau. Students 
who have been mobilised in accordance with these Regulations will, however, 
be entitled to return subsequently to their respective places of learning.* 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


According to the returns of the Department of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India, the average daily number of workers in factories 
subject to the Factories Act? (factories employing ten or more 
workers, to which the Act applies) in British India showed an in- 
crease of over 24 per cent. in 1941 as compared with 1938. The 
figures for the four years 1938 to 1941, were as follows?: 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS, BY INDUSTRIES, IN 
FACTORIES SUBJECT TO THE FACTORIES ACT IN 
BRITISH INDIA, 1938-1941 





1938 1939 





Government and local fund! 
factories, perennial? and 
seasonal* 121,640 132,446 169,163 220,086 

Other perennial factories: 

Textiles (cotton spinning 
and weaving, hosiery, jute, 
silk, wool, miscellaneous)| 838,985 817,077 829,162 953,320 

Engineering 143,257 148,424 158,665 204,056 

Minerals and metals 51,746 55,123 62,357 76,162 

Food, drink, and tobacco 87,005 97,407 104,038 119,888 

Chemicals, dyes, etc. 55,118 55,945 57,485 71,150 

Paper and printing 42,053 46,445 48,245 

Wood, stone, and glass 46,364 59,122 |- 77,627 

Gins and presses 26,504 22,846 21,538 

Skins and hides - 11,710 18,097 23,516 

Miscellaneous (rope 

works, etc.) 18,324 21,679 35,346 
Other seasonal factories‘ | 295,049 295,369 305,443 


Total 1,737,755 | 1,751,137 | 1,844,428 | 2,156,377 
\ 


























1 Local government or municipal. . 

2 Perennial factories are factories in operation Meonghent, or for the greater part of, the year. 

# Seasonal factories are factories concerned with the dling of a particular crop as it 
available and are in operation for not more than 180 days in a year. 

4 These factories, include the following groups: food, drink and tobacco; chemicals, dyes, etc.; 
wood, stone, and glass; gins and presses; rubber and miscellaneous. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 The Indian Factories Act, 1934; for an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O., Studies 
and Reports, Series A, No. 41: Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 73-75, and for the 
text I.L.0.: py = Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 

8 Indian Gasette, Vol. 1, No. 2, Aug. 1943. 
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The average daily number of workers employed in factories (perennial and 
seasonal) in Indian States (compiled from statements relating to large industrial 
establishments in these States) and in French Settlements in India was 229,003 
in 1938 and 299,094 in 1939." 


LaBourR EXCHANGE ORGANISATION IN PALESTINE 


The information given below on the organisation of labour 
exchanges in Palestine has recently been communicated to the 
International Labour Office by Dr. Ludwig Gruenbaum, Economic 
oe to the Labour Department of the Jewish Agency for Pa- 
estine. 


The first Jewish labour exchanges in Palestine were opened by the Labour 
Department of the Jewish Agency in 1939, but were confined to the vil , 
Their field of activity was restricted to labour in agriculture, building, and public 
works. All trade unions except a small minority participated in the work of the 
exchanges. Working days in the small villages and in the Sharon Settlement 
were distributed directly to the workers by the exchanges, but in the other large 
villages, working days were allocated to the trade unions and distributed by 
them to their members. The Labour ent established 22 of these village 
labour exchanges and also a Central O to su ise them and direct their 
activities. Unemployment increased in 1940 and the labour exchanges under- 
took to create working opportunities for the unemployed. The Central Office 
granted loans to orange growers for fruit picking and for the current cultivation 
of the groves out of funds allocated for these by the Zionist authorities. 
It also made advances on account of long-term loans for caltivation granted by 
the Government, the payment of which was delayed for some time. The exchanges 
distributed 1,200,000 working days in 1940, of which 850,000 were in agriculture, 
and close on 900,000 days in 1941, of which 320,000 were in agriculture. In the 
first three gtr of 1942 the exchanges distributed 400,000 days of agricultural 
labour, and 500,000 days of other labour. 

In 1942 the Labour Department issued new regulations, under which labour 
exchanges are established not only in villages but also in the towns and are ex- 
tended to include industrial work. The first urban labour exchange was opened 
in Haifa in December 1942, followed by others in various towns and settlements. 

The regulations provide that in each town or village the workers shall elect 
a local labour exchange committee, the main duties of which are to appoint the 
executive of the exchange and generally to supervise its activities. The executive 
is headed by a secretary and an assistant secretary, the former representing the 
majority trade union (the General Federation of Jewish Labour) and the latter 
representing all the other unions if their members constitute at least 10 per cent. 
of all workers. The assistant secretary has special rights securing the minorities 
against a “‘dictatorship” of the majority e union. A committee for the dis- 
tribution of labour is elected in every trade or occupational group in which at 
least 10 per cent. of the workers belong to the minority unions; half the members 
of the committee represent the majority trade union, the other half the minor- 
ities. 

As regards industrial work, the exchanges deal with the distribution of avail- 
able work according to special regulations on the rota of workers, and they super- 
vise a corresponding rota in case of dismissals. As regards non-industrial work, 
they also fulfil tasks of a trade union character if there is no local trade union, 
that is, they negotiate wage rates and labour conditions on behalf of the workers. 

The link between the labour exchange and the trade union in industry is 
the workers’ committee, which is elected in every industrial establishment by 
the workers and acknowledged by the en as the only responsible repre- 
sentative of all the workers of the establishment, whether organised or not, and 
whether belonging to one trade union or another. The workers are bound by the 
decisions of the committee. 

The position of a worker seeking employment in the rota is determined by the 
duration of his unemployment and his personal status with reference to family 


1 Cf. Statistical Abstract for British India, Cmd. 6441 (London, H. M. Stationery Office; 1943). 
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obligations, age, etc. Unemployment is certified by personal registration of the 
worker at the labour exchange. The rota for permanent industrial work is also 
determined by the date of immigration, entrance into a trade union, occupa- 
tional experience, and so forth. 

The Labour Department of the Jewish Agency is considering proposals to 
bring the employers into a more direct contact with the exchanges. They suggest 
that representatives of employers and workers should elect a president and vice- 
president as executive of a central labour exchange. If the two ies cannot 
agree, the executive would be appointed by a common council, which would be 

e supreme body of the labour exchange system, and would be composed of 
seven representatives of the employers, seven representatives of the workers, 
and seven representatives of the Zionist authorities. It would, among other 
things, hear appeals against decisions of the exchanges and, generally s ing, 
decide upon any matters submitted to it by the Zionist authorities. atters 
which did not concern the employers would be dealt with by the representatives 
of the workers and the Zionist authorities, and similarly, matters not concerning 
— workers would be dealt with by the employers’ representatives and the Zionist 
authorities. 


THe WorK OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN FINLAND 


Information on the operations of the employment service of 
Finland from 1940 to 1943 is included in the annual report of the 
Finnish Government to the International Labour Office on the 
application of the Unemployment Convention, 1919. The character 
of the work of the employment service has changed considerably 
as a result of the introduction of compulsory labour service. 


After the demobilisation following the war of the winter of 1939-40, the 
regular work of the employment service expanded very greatly. The re-employ- 
ment of persons who had moved away from the territory occupied by the Soviet 
Union had to be carried out almost entirely through the existing placement 
facilities. The number of employment offices was not increased until the beginning 
of 1941, however, when the number of employment agents rose from 18 to 51. 
At the same time, four new offices wth oP mn | in the placement of forestry workers 
were set up; there are now seven of these specialised offices. 

The development of placement work over the period 1940 to 1942 is indicated 
in the following table: 





Agency 





Employment offices and 
agents 

1940 151,861 141,949 95,479 

1941 138,082 136,772 85,064 

1942 72,732 171,374 54,324 


Private associations 
1940 


28,466 29,506 19,458 
1941 27,487 46,354 19,260 
1942 13,582 44,768 8,036 





1940 180,327 171,455 114,937 
1941 165,569 183,126 104,324 
1942 86,314 216,142 62,360 























3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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At the end of the first war between Finland and the Soviet Union, measures 
were taken to counter unemployment, since work had to be found for some 
500,000 people who had fled from eo pn territory. The works projects under- 
taken were ly defence projects, and most of the unemployed Les sas capable 
of work were employed in this way. In addition, construction projects which 
had been suspended during the winter months were restarted in the spring of 
1940. An Act on wartime compulsory labour service had been promulgated on 
16 June 1939, but it was hardly applied until the beginning of 1941.2 

When the war against the Soviet Union broke out in June 1941 the methods 
of man-power mobilisation had to be completely reorganised. An Act of 17 
a yd 1941 concerning the temporary administration of certain labour matters 

provided that all activities of the State and local authorities directed to- 
wards the mobilisation, redistribution, training and employment of labour and 
the application of compulsory labour service should be placed under one ministry, 
the Ministry of Communications and Public Works. 

Large-scale mobilisation took place at the new outbreak of war in June 1941 
and resulted in the complete a of unemployment and a very tight em- 
ployment market. Placement work has been at a low level for the whole war 

iod as a result of the application of compulsory labour service (now governed 

y the Act of 22 May 1942 and regulations of the same date) and its extension 
to young people between 15 and 18 years of age. The relatively high level of 
placements indicated in the table above is primarily the result of the fact that 
workers seeking employment in agriculture and forestry used the public employ- 
ment facilities and were thus included in the figures of placements. 

Under the Compulsory Labour Service Act, several functions of the author- 
ity responsible for man-power organisation may be transferred to the employ- 
ment offices. In practice, the offices have been directly associated with the ad- 
ministration responsible for organising compulsory labour service. This has 
naturally involved a change in the character of the functions of the placement 
service, and its normal peacetime activities have been on a small ; 

The same is true of the associations which, before the winter war of 1939-40, 
had obtained official approval to exercise placement functions. Although the 
permission given to these associations has not been withdrawn, their placement 
work has been almost completely suspended as a result of the existing employ- 
ment situation. 

During the war the Government has been relieved of preoccupation with 
unemployment, since all workers capable of work, in particular all manual work- 
ers, can easily find suitable employment.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROVISION IN SWITZERLAND 


The Order which the Swiss Federal Council issued on 14 July 
1942 on unemployment provision during the crisis resulting from 
the war came into force on 1 January 1943. An account of this 
measure, which consolidated and amended the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 17 October 1924 and subsequent regulations, 
prescribed principles for the grant of assistance allowances to un- 
employed persons in need, and provided for certain supplementary 
forms of assistance to unemployed persons, is given below’, followed 
by an analysis of the Orders of 24 December 1941 and 20 May 1943 
concerning assistance for the elderly unemployed. 


Tae Wartime UNEMPLOYMENT PROVISION ORDER 


The financial basis for the new measure had been provided by 
an Order of the Federal Council of 7 October 1941, which created 
a Compensation Fund financed by contributions of 2 per cent. of 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 774; 1.L.0.: Legislative 
eT eaiien tote the 
unication e I.L.O. 

iF analysis of subsequent Orders dealing in appny tele yp teed m= ag oy 

ay the costes of east i , see International Labour Review, Vol. 


and wi loyment 
ELVIII. 0. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 368, and No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 771. 
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all salaries and wages paid by the employers and 2 per cent. paid 
by the employees and workers concerned. This fund was to be used 
in connection with payments to members of the armed forces in 
respect of loss of wages, the creation of employment possibilities, 
and unemployment insurance and assistance. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


The Federal legislation on unemployment insurance prescribes the conditions 
on which Federal subsidies may be paid to recognised unemployment insurance 
funds. In addition, each canton has legislation on the subject, providing in some 
cases for compulsory insurance and in others for voluntary insurance. e main 
purpose of the changes introduced in the new Federal Order is to strengthen the 
financial basis of the system in view of possible heavy unemployment either 
during or immediately after the war. 

The unemployment insurance funds may be either autonomous public funds, 
or funds administered jointly by employers and workers, or trade union funds. 
The constitution and rules of the funds must be approved by the Department 
of Economic Affairs. Each fund should, as a general rule, have at least 400 mem- 
bers (instead of 200 as hitherto). The Department issues regulations on the 
keeping of books, the rendering and supervision of accounts, and the management 
of capital. No person may belong to a fund if: (a) he has not been engaged in 
regular work as a wage earner; &) his work cannot be sufficiently supervised; 
(c) he is hardly or not at all suitable for employment; (d) his work seriously com- 
promises his placement or possibility of finding work; (¢) he is unworthy of being 
insured because of failure to observe the regulations or misconduct; (f) he has 
an undertaking of his own which enables him to provide for his maintenance and 
that of his family; (g) he receives a pension or other payments as a result of em- 
ployment, enabling him to provide for his maintenance. The minimum age of 
insurance is 16 years, but this may be raised to 18 by cantonal legislation. The 
maximum age for joining a fund is 60, and after the age of 65 insured workers 
are entitled to not more than 270 daily benefits. The eth ms of Economic 


Affairs will issue special regulations concerning the insurance of married women. 


Workers hitherto engaged in agriculture may not as a rule be admitted to a fund 
unless they have worked for two years in industry or handicrafts. The Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs may, moreover, limit the membership of workers in 
other occupations in which there is a shortage of labour. These are new provisions 
introduced by the present Order. 

The qualifying period for the receipt of benefit is membership of a fund for 
180 days. Special provision is made for workers who move from one fund to 
another. Benefit is payable only from the fourth day of registered unemploy- 
ment. A claimant is not entitled to benefit if he is not capable of work, or is 
not suitable for employment. In addition, no benefit is payable if (a) the employer 
is obli by the contract of service to compensate the worker for his loss of earn- 
ings; (6) employment is interrupted by holiday reriods; (c) employment is inter- 
rupted for the undertaking of regularly recurring work (stock-taking, cleaning, 
repairs, etc.); (d) the loss of earnings takes place on an officially recognised holi- 
day. No benefit is paid in respect of unemployment resulting from an industrial 
dispute during the period of the dispute and for 30 days thereafter. Among other 
conditions it is prescribed that benefit will not be paid unless the worker makes 
sufficient efforts to find work himself, accepts suitable employment if offered, 
and regularly attends courses of instruction approved by the authorities which 
he has been told to attend. 

Benefit is payable in respect of both total unemployment and partial unem- 
ployment. The maximum period of benefit is the payment of 90 full daily benefits. 
The maximum rate of benefit for a claimant under 20 years (previously 22 years) 
who has no dependants is 50 per cent. of the normal earnings (up to maximum 
normal earnings of 8 francs per day). For claimants over 20 years, the maximum 
earnings taken into consideration are 10 francs per day. For workers who have 
one dependant the maximum rate is 60 per cent. of earnings not exceeding 12 
francs per day, and with two dependants a maximum of 60 per cent. of normal 
earnings not exceeding 16 francs per day. If there are more dependants, a supple- 
ment of not more than 70 centimes per day may be paid for each additional 
dependant. This is a new provision. The total benefit must not exceed 80 per 
cent. of the normal earnings the loss of which is being compensated. If the normal 
earnings exceed the amounts mentioned above, but do not exceed 16 francs per 
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day, an additional benefit amounting to 30 per cent. of the difference may be 
paid. In rural districts lower maxima may be fixed by the cantons. For a married 
woman the normal earnings taken into consideration may in no case exceed 8 
francs per day. In the case of partial unemployment, the actual hours of unem- 
ployment are converted into normal days and the benefit is then paid on the 
same basis as in the case of total unemployment. The benefit, together with the 
actual earnings, must not exceed 70 per cent. of the normal earnings for insured 
persons without dependants, 85 per cent. for insured persons with one or two 
a and 90 per cent. for insured persons having more than two depen- 
ants. 

The minimum contribution payable by insured persons is 12 francs a year, 
though this may be reduced in exceptional cases to aslow as6francsa year. The 
Confederation grants a subsidy, which may amount to as much as 25 per cent. 
of the expenditure of recognised funds. The cantons must also pay a subsidy 
equal to that of the Confederation. The two subsidies must not exceed 80 per 
cent. of the expenditure of recognised funds. In certain cases the Confederation 
sony a supplementary subsidy if the expenditure of a fund exceeds its revenue. 

or this purpose a special Unemployment Insurance Compensation Fund has 
been created, financed by an annual contribution of 2 francs per insured person 
paid by the unemployment insurance funds and an annual contribution of 8 
francs per insured person paid by the Compensation Fund set up by the Decree 
of 7 October 1941 mentioned above. 


Supplementary Forms of Assistance. 

In addition to the measures for assisting the unemployed already referred 
to, provision is made for two other forms of assistance. The Department of 
Economic Affairs may decide to use the Compensation Fund set up by the Decree 
of 7 October 1941 for the payment of transfer allowances intended to compensate 
for the special hardships arising from employment away from the claimant's 
residence. The Department may also take steps to encourage the vocational 
training of unemployed persons and also their retraining for a new occupation, 
and use the Compensation Fund for this purpose. The Confederation and the 
cantons must repay to the Compensation Fund one-half the expenditure on 
transfer allowances and on training (the cantons paying one-third, the Con- 
federation two-thirds). 

In the event of very severe unemployment, or of a complete or partial closing 
of undertakings officially decided upon for reasons connected with the war eco- 
nomy, the F eral Council may take other measures to reinforce unemployment 
assistance. 


ASSISTANCE FOR THE ELDERLY UNEMPLOYED 


The Federal Department of Economic Affairs issued an Order 
on 20 May 1943 in application of the Order of the Federal Council 
of 24 December 1941 on assistance for elderly unemployed persons. 
The provisions of both these texts are summarised below. 


The Order of 24 December 1941 provides that from 1 January 1942 until 
31 December 1945 the Confederation will pay subsidies to the cantons which 
grant assistance to elderly unemployed persons, up to a maximum of 80 per cent. 
of the amount of the assistance granted. The Federal subsidies must not exceed 
6 million francs per year. 

A claimant can obtain assistance only if he is of Swiss nationality and at 
least 55 years of age, has been regularly employed up to a short time before 
claiming the assistance, has become unemployed for economic reasons and is 
either unable or able only with great difficulty to find employment, has not been 
entirely dependent on public assistance, is not already in receipt of an old-age 
pension, and no longer fulfils the conditions for benefit under unemployment 
insurance or emergency aid. As a general rule, the assistance for elderly unem- 
ployed persons may be granted up to the age of 65 but certain exceptions are 
provided for. 

A claimant is considered to be indigent if he is unable to provide by his own 
means for his personal maintenance and that of dependants living with him. In 
deciding whether there is indigence and in determining the extent of the indigence, 


"3 Recugi} des lois fédérales, 16 July 1942. 
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account must be taken not only of the local, personal, and family conditions of 
the claimant but also to an equitable extent of his income and capital. The 
assistance for elderly unemployed should not be assimilated to public assistance, 
and the grant of an allowance should not involve the loss of any rights which the 
claimant has under public law. Unemployed persons who obtain allowances 
and who wish to obtain employment must register their names on a special 
register at the public employment exchange. If a claimant refuses suitable em- 
ployment, the allowance may be withdrawn temporarily or, in serious cases, 
permanently. 

The administration of the scheme is under the supervision of the Federal 
Social Insurance Office.! 

The Order of 20 May 1943 adds certain details with regard to the duration of 
the allowances for persons who claim them between 55 and 62 years of age and 
over 62 years of age respectively. In no case may the allowances be paid after a 
claimant has aaied 73 or, in certain specified exceptional cases, 75 years. An 
unemployed person who, in the event of being granted Federal assistance, would 
still require regular and considerable payments (at least 20 per cent. of the allow- 
ance for elderly unemployed) under public assistance is not entitled to receive 
an allowance. If an elderly unemployed person receives payments from third 
parties in case of accident or sickness, the unemployment allowance must be 
reduced to a corresponding extent. Claimants who are partially capable of work- 
ing may receive an allowance if they are very suitable for employment but cannot 
find suitable employment for economic reasons. If a claimant can obtain an 
income from work, this is taken into account to the extent of at least 75 per cent. 
in fixing the state of indigence and the amount of the allowance. This Order 
came into force on 1 June 1943.2 





MIGRATION 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


By an Act approved 17 December 1943, the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts in the United States were repealed, and the Chinese were 
placed on a quota basis along with persons of other nationalities 
and are eligible to become naturalised United States citizens. 
This measure constitutes an important reform of American immigra- 
tion legislation. 


The President of the United States urged Congress to take action to abolish 
discrimination against the Chinese as immigrants in a message submitted to the 
Congress on 11 October 1943, in which he pointed out: 


By the repeal of the Chinese exclusion laws, we can correct a historic 
mistake and silence the distorted Japanese propaganda. The enactment of 
legislation now pending before the Congress would put Chinese immigrants 
ona pe with those from other countries. The Chinese quota would, there- 
fore, be only about 100 immigrants a year. There can be no reasonable appre- 
hension that any such number of immigrants will cause unemployment or 
provide competition in the search for jobs. 


The Act of 17 December 1943 “‘to repeal the Chinese Exclusion Acts, to 
establish quotas, and for other purposes’’ repeals all the laws enacted between 
1882 and 1913 dealing with the exclusion and deportation of Chinese persons. 
These Acts had been introduced during a period when immigration to the United 
States was not regulated by quotas, as is now the case. It is considered that the 
quota limitations constitute sufficient protection to the United States against 
excessive immigration, and that no useful purpose will be served by retaining 
the Chinese exclusion laws in effect, more especially since their injustice 
has been widely recognised by public opinion in recent years. Henceforward, 


1 Recueil des lois fédérales, 18 Dec. 1941. 
? Idem, 27 May 1943. 
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the Chinese are placed on a quota basis comput under the provisions of the 
appropriate section of the Immigration Act of 1924. The quota will amount to 
1 ? Chinese persons, who may be admitted as immigrants each year. The law 
provides that preference up to 75 per cent. of the quota shall be given to Chinese 
persons born and resident in China, because it was thought that Chinese now 
temporarily resident in the United States or in nearby countries should not have 
the opportunity of filling the entire quota without giving Chinese residents in 
China a chance to take advantage of immigration ibilities. : 

The number (105) of Chinese to be admitted under the quota system is small, 
because, as will be remembered, the quota for persons of each national origin is 
determined as a number bearing the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of per- 
sons of that national origin who were resident in the United States in 1920 bears 
to the total number of inhabitants in the States in that year. 

The quota allotted to the Chinese does not place Chinese people on a full 
quota parity basis for the following reasons. It is provided that all Chinese per- 
sons entering the United States as immigrants must be charged to the one quota, 
no matter where they are born. 


On the other hand, the Senate report notes, the situation regarding 
other quota aliens under existing laws is definitely different in that the 
question of nativity, and not of race, is largely the determining factor. As a 
specific example, a person of European ancestry, born in a non-quota 
country, which includes practically all of the Western Hemisphere, is not 
charged to any quota, — a non-quota alien. Also, a quota alien whose 
ancestry springs from a small-quota country, who is born in a large country, 
such as Great Britain, is charged to the quota of Great Britain. But in the 
case of Chinese, under this section, the person of Chinese race, regardless of 
where he was born, is charged to the quota for China. 


The new Act gives Chinese persons a separate quota for entry into the 
United States as immigrants. Under existing law, a quota of 100 eee per year 
had been established to provide for the entry of persons born in China but not of 
Chinese race and therefore eligible for admission as immigrant aliens. This quota 
of 100 will remain unchanged. There will therefore be two quotas from now on— 
the one for persons born in China but not of Chinese race and the other for per- 
sons of Chinese race regardless of where they were born. 

A further section of the new Act makes persons of Chinese race eligible for 
United States citizenship through the process of naturalisation. Certain limited 
groups of persons of the Chinese race (including members serving with the armed 
forces of the United States) were already eligible for citizenship, but the rest 
were ineligible in view of the existing law, which provides that, aside from a few 
special classes, only white persons or persons of the African black race or persons 
of races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere are racially eligible for naturalisa- 
tion. The Chinese are now added to these three classes.* 


A CoMMITTEE ON MIGRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


On 20 October 1943, the Prime Minister of Australia announced 
that the Cabinet had decided to appoint a departmental com- 
mittee on various aspects of the question of migration to Australia 
after the war. The decision to establish the committee was in- 
fluenced by the Cabinet’s view that Australia could not expect 
“‘to hold indefinitely this large continent with the small population 
it now possesses, and the fact that because of the declining birth 
rate the natural increase is negligible’. 


The committee will obtain factual information and report to the Cabinet on 
such matters as: 

The greater scope for the absorption of industrial workers from Britain 
in secondary industries than in the past because of Australia’s great wartime 
production and development; 

The assistance to migration provided by nominated passages; 


1 78th Congress, Ist Session: Public Law No. 199; Senate Report No. 535, 16 Nov. 1943. 
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The machinery to be set up in Australia for the collection of information 
as to openings for employment, for reception, placing and after-care of mi- 
grants. The machinery to be established in London to deal with applications, 
medical inspection and selection. The amount of Government expenditure 


involved in these two sets of machinery; _ 
The assistance to migrants in connection with passage money and the 
need for an agreement between the British and Commonwealth Governments 


to meet the cost of such passages; . ' 
The acceptance as migrants of ex-service men and women and their 


dependants who are granted free passages by the British Government, and 
the cost of transport from the port of disembarkation in Australia to the final 


destination; 
The granting by the British Government of a passage for the husband of 


an ex-service woman and his acceptance as a migrant.! 


PROTECTION OF INDIAN MIGRANTS IN BRITISH TERRITORIES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages? to the 
enactment in India of a measure, known as the Reciprocity Act, 
1943, providing that persons who are not of Indian origin, dom- 
iciled in British possessions other than British India to which 
the Act has been applied by the Central Government, shall be 
entitled in British India only to such rights and privileges as are 
accorded by the law or administration of such possessions to persons 
of Indian origin. The Act was amended in August 1943. 

The amending Act, in‘addition to introducing certain changes of a formal 
character in the text, appoints 1 September 1943 as the date of the coming into 
force of the Act, empowers the Central Government to im the same (or 
similar) disabilities in British India on persons domiciled in British possessions 
as those imposed on Indians in such possessions, exempts persons domiciled in a 
British possession and belonging to its armed forces from the application of the 


provisions of the Act in respect of entry, travel, and residence until the expiry 
of six months after the termination of the present hostilities, enables the Central 
Government to make rules and set up machinery for the administration of the 
Act, and repeals the Immigration into India Act, 1924.* 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WaGE REGULATION IN FRANCE 
A New Minimum WacE System 


With the consent of the occupation authorities, a new system 
of minimum wage fixing has been introduced in France and has 
been applied in the first instance to the metal working industry. 
The system is designed to raise the wages of the lowest paid workers, 
but it is a condition of its application that prices must not be raised 
in consequence. 

In announcing the introduction of the new system, the Head of the Govern- 


ment, Mr. Pierre Laval, said that generally speaking wages were too low and 
some adjustment was necessary. Accordingly, the Government had entered into 





1! Commonwealth Government: Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches 
by the Prime Minister, No. 66, 14-28 Oct. 1943, p. 40. 
- Cf. J ae on Labour — vets Panty ti i Supt. 1988, p. 374. 
Bombay Government Gasette, ug. , Part 2) (Acts of the Indian Legislature assent 
to by the Governor General). aT ee ne 
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negotiations with the occupation authorities, which had been successful. There 
could be no question of a general increase in wages, which would necessarily 
disorganise the price system, a development which the Government was resolved 
to prevent in the interest of the workers themselves. Nevertheless, some import- 
ant measures had been adopted to provide for the revaluation of wages, beginning 
with an increase in the minimum wage, and to enable workers to raise their 
standard of living and improve their livelihood by increasing their output. Mr. 
Laval added that these principles would be applied in the metal working industry 
as from the first pay period in June, and would subsequently be extended to other 
activities.? 

The new measures are embodied in three texts. In the first place, an Order 
of 19 June 1943 introduced a new wage-fixing system and provided that the wage 
rates for the various activities and for the various zones would be fixed by Orders 
issued by the Secretary of State for Labour. Places of work would be divided 
into six zones, according to the size of the population and the locality and to the 
living conditions of the workers. This new system was applied to the metal 
industries by an Order of 21 June 1943. Lastly, a third Order, of 21 June 1943, 
stipulated that the cost of the wage increases which may be made as a result of 
the first Order mentioned above must be borne by the employers and may not 
lead to an automatic increase in prices. An account of the system introduced 
in the metal working industry is given below. 


Scope. 

The new wage system applies to workers and apprentices of either sex em- 
ployed in undertakings engaged in specified metal working industries. It applies 
both to manufacturing and construction undertakings and to repair shops, and 
covers also the wage-earning staff of power, light, water, gas, and compressed 
air works, whether central stations or ancillary toand owned by the undertakings 
engaged in the industries listed in the Order. The system is not, however, appli- 
cable to Government undertakings, in particular, naval arsenals. 

Pending the publication of an Order defining the geographical areas, work- 
places are provisionally classified in accordance with the zones established for 
the application of the Act of 23 May 1941 introducing a supplementary wage 
bonus for workers, with the exception of the Lyons and Marseilles areas, which 
are classified in the same zone as some of the suburbs of Paris. 


Classes of Activities. 


Six classes of activities into which workers must be classed have been provision- 
ally established by the Order, but these are later to be increased to eight classes, 
already defined. These classes range from labourers to highly skilled workers. 
A labourer is defined as a worker performing ordinary simple work which requires 
neither special occupational skill nor training and can be carried out by any 
adult male of average physique. A highly skilled worker is defined as a worker 
performing the highest type of skilled work, poh ty | complete freedom in the 
organisation and performance of the work, a highly developed sense of respon- 
sibility, and appropriate theoretical er Only workers whose names are 
entered in a special register may be classified in this group. 


Fixing of Wages. 


Within each zone and for each class of activity a minimum hourly wage and a 
maximum average hourly wage are fixed, the latter serving as a standard of com- 
parison in the case of rates based on output. The rates apply to male workers 
aged 20 years or over. For young workers, women, and apprentices, rates are 
fixed at a percentage of the rates for adult males. 


Time rates. The minimum hourly time rate is the lowest rate which may be 
paid to a worker of average physical fitness. It includes the supplementary bonus 
introduced by the Act of 23 May 1941, and all other additions to wages already 
granted under decisions taken in accordance with wage control measures. 

An employer who employs physically handicapped workers may, in excep- 
tional cases, pay them less than the compulsory minimum, provided, however, 
that the reduction does not exceed one-tenth of the minimum wage and that the 
number of handicapped workers belonging to any class to which this reduction 


1 Le Petit Dauphinois, 7 June 1943. 
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is applied does not exceed one-tenth of all the workers in the class. This propor- 
tion may be varied only by special permission of the divisional factory and labour 
supply inspector. 

The minimum hourly rates for the various classes of activities range from 
6 to 10 francs, according to the zone concerned. 

The average hourly wage at time rates paid in each undertaking to all the 
workers in the same class of activity may reach the maximum average hourly 
rates fixed for that group without any special permission being necessary, and 
there is no restriction on the individual wage, provided that the average wage 
does not exceed the average for the class. The maximum average wage may, 
however, be exceeded in exceptional cases for one or more classes with the prior 
approval of the divisional factory and labour supply inspector. In principle, 
the average wage should not exceed the minimum wage by more than 15 per cent. 
The object of fixing an average hourly wage is to prevent abnormal wage differ- 
entials. The maximum average hourly rates for the various groups range from 
6.90 francs to 20.10 francs, according to the zone. 


Rates based on output. The rates on which wages based on output (whether 
piece rates, bonus rates, or group rates) are based are regarded as satisfactory 
and may not be changed without the prior approval of the divisional factory and 
labour supply inspector if they enable a worker of average ability to earn at least 
as much as he would have earned at the time rate used as a standard of compari- 
son. The comparative rate is the maximum average hourly wage. 

If at the time that the new wage-fixing system came into force the average 
wage paid on an output basis regularly exceeded the comparative rate by more 
than 15 per cent. for any category of workers, the rates could be amended. 


Male young workers and apprentices. For male young workers under 21 years of 
age, the rate of wages is fixed as a percentage of the rate for adult males as follows: 
from 14 to 15 years, 40 per cent., rising subsequently by 10 per cent. for each year 
to 90 per cent. for young workers of 19 to 20 years. For indentured apprentices, 
the increase is proportionately the same as for young workers of the same age 
employed in the same undertaking. 

Women and girl apprentices. Female wage rates are fixed at 80 per cent. of 
the corresponding rates for men and male apprentices of the same age for women 
and girls working on production, and at 70 per cent. for those not working on 
production. 

The new wage-fixing system may in no case lead to a reduction of the wages 
actually paid, provided that they were in accordance with the current regulations, 
except in the case of a revision of piecework rates. 

The new system came into force on the first day of the pay period following 
1 June 1943.1 


Tre “SINGLE WaGE ALLOWANCE” 


The provisions for the payment of a “single wage allowance” 
which have been in effect in France since an Act of 29 March 1941 
were recently amended and extended. This allowance is payable 
to families of wage earners and public officials who receive income 
from one source of employment only. The original provision for 
the allowance was made by an Act of 29 March 1941; the new 
measure, which amends and replaces this Act, is dated 6 July 1943. 


Whereas under the former regulations only legitimate or adopted children 
and grandchildren were entitled to the allowance, it is now payable also on behalf 
of the following: illegitimate children recognised by the mother; brothers, sisters, 
nephews or nieces for whose support a brother, sister, uncle or aunt is responsible; 
wards, and children assigned to the custody of any person, without payment, 
in consequence of a legal or administrative decision. In all these cases it is a con- 
dition for the receipt of the allowance that the recipient should be in paid employ- 
ment and should be permanently responsible for maintaining the child out of 
his wage or salary. 





1 Journal officiel, 25 June 1943, pp. 1740 and 1743, 
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The allowance is payable only to families whose children are of French na- 
tionality. It is calculated as a percentage of the deparmental average wage used 
for the purpose of computing family allowances in the commune in which the 
recipient is domiciled. The rate is 20 per cent. of the average wage for one depend- 
ent child or for the last remaining dependent child, 10 per cent. for an only child 
of 5 years and upwards (except where the mother or other female relative who is 
in charge of the child supports it out of her own earnings), 25 per cent. for two 
dependent children, and 30 per cent. for more than two. 

Where there are several children the allowance continues to be paid until 
one year after the child reaches the school-leaving age, or up to 17 years of age 
in the case of a young person undergoing apprenticeship or unable to earn his 
or her own living owing to a chronic infirmity or illness, or 20 in the case of one 
continuing his or her education. In the case of an only child the allowance is 
payable up to 15 years of age, but may continue to be paid up to the age limits 
mentioned above to a mother or female relative who is in charge of the child and 
supports it entirely out of her own earnings. 

In no case may the single wage allowance be paid in addition to the “allow- 
ance for mothers in the home” provided for by the Act of 29 July 1939 concern- 
ing the French family and the birth rate.* 

In the event of the death of the worker entitled to the allowance, it will con- 
tinue to be paid to his widow if she has children dependent upon her and is not 
entitled to the allowance in her own right as a wage earner. In case of an interrup- 
tion in employment, the right to the allowance continues throughout the period 
for which benefit is drawn under the social insurance scheme in the case of insured 
persons, and otherwise for a period of six months from the date of the first medical 
certificate. A woman worker is entitled to the allowance for the twelve weeks 
preceding and following childbirth, and a worker who sustains an industrial 
accident, for any period of temporary or permanent incapacity. 

The allowance is paid by the equalisation funds, the State, local authorities, 
and concessionary undertakings operating public services, under the same con- 
ditions as apply to family allowances. 


Famity ALLOWANCES 


An Act of 6 July 1943 amending the legislation concerning the 
French family and the birth rate provides that in future family 
allowances will be payable also to relatives in the collateral line, 
that is, to a brother or sister, uncle or aunt, on behalf of a sister 
or brother, nephew or niece for whose maintenance he or she is 
permanently and wholly responsible.? 


A Mrintmwum WaGE AND Famity ALLOWANCE Act IN URUGUAY 


On 13 November 1943 the Executive Power of Uruguay assented 
to an Act passed by Congress to set up a central body for the settle- 
ment of wage disputes between employers and workers in industry 
and commerce and to establish a minimum wage. This Act is the 
final result of a series of previous Bills initiated in some cases by 
Parliament and in others by the Executive Power. The Bill which 
has now become law is one which the Executive, in accordance with 
its constitutional powers, submitted to Congress in 1942, with a 
message recalling Uruguay’s obligation to take action on the inter- 
national labour Convention (No. 26) concerning the establishment 
of wage-fixing machinery. 

The Act is divided into four main parts, dealing respectively 
with minimum wages, wage boards, family allowances, and appeals, 
contraventions, and penalties. 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XII, No. 6, 6 Nov. 1939, p. 154. 
2 Journal officiel, 11 July 1943, p. 1853. 
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Minimum Wages. 


The Act does not specifically fix a minimum wage, but defines it as the wage 
“which is regarded as necessary, with regard to the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in the locality, to secure to the worker an adequate standard of living 
enabling him to satisfy his physical, intellectual, and moral needs’. 

The minimum wages payable to workers in commerce and industry, whether 
salaried — or workers, are to be fixed by wage boards. These boards will 


consist of three persons appointed by the Executive Power on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Ministers; and two persons nominated by the employers 
and two by the workers, with an equal number of substitutes. The various 
activities in private industry, in commerce and offices, and in public services not 
directly run by the State will be classified in groups by the authorities, and a wage 
board will be established for each. 


Family Allowances. 


The Act introduces a compulsory system of family allowance equalisation 
funds, for paying such allowances to every worker or salaried employee on behalf 
of each legitimate or legally recognised illegitimate child up to 14 years of age, 
or up to 16 years of age in the case of children continuing their studies or under- 
going a course of apprenticeship in a special school. Allowances are also payable 
to workers who are family breadwinners on behalf of younger brothers or sisters 
dependent on them, at the same rate as for sons or daughters, and also to any 
worker or employee who is wholly and permanently responsible for one or more 
orphans. The allowances are at the rate of not more than 6 pesos monthly for 
each child, provided that the total amount of the wage and family allowances 
together paid to the family breadwinner may not exceed 200 pesos. 

The equalisation funds are financed by a monthly contribution from employ- 
ers, varying between 1}4 per cent. and 34% per cent. of the remuneration paid 
to the workers.! 


UNITED StaTES WaGE Po.icy 
REcENT DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL WaR LaBor Boarp 


The National War Labor Board has made public its policy on 
wage incentive plans and is applying its standards to the many 
hundred plans that have been referred to it for approval. It has 
also ruled that the “Little Steel” formula* will not be applied to 
commission earnings and has adopted a new official substandards 
measure of 50 cents an hour or $20 a week. 


Wage Incentive Plans. 


The National War Labor Board on 2 October 1943 issued two resolutions 
on wage incentive plans. The resolutions supplement Executive Order 9328 of 
8 April 1943, which allows reasonable adjustments in rates under incentive plans 
as long as they do not increase the level of production costs or furnish the basis 
for any change in price ceilings. The first resolution states that the Board will 
consider pro wage incentive plans when submitted voluntarily by employ- 
ers, or jointly by employers and unions in cases where a union is the collective 
bargaining agent of the employees. Incentive wage payment programmes will 
not be ordered in dispute cases. The second resolution states that action by the 
War Labor Board on proposed wage incentive plans will be limited to determining 
whether or not the proposed plan conforms with the national stabilisation for- 
mula; in other words, the plan must not result in unauthorised wage rate in- 
creases or decreases or in an increase in the general level of production costs. The 
technical details of any such plan are the responsibility of those proposing the 
plan, and approval by the Board does not constitute endorsement of the merits 
of the incentive plan as such, but merely affirms that it is consistent with national 
stabilisation policy. Furthermore, the Board proposes to review such programmes 
periodically to determine whether or not the incentive wage plan ies actually 
operated within the limits of the stabilisation programme. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, pp. 490-491. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 760. 
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At the same time, the Board approved a op incentive plan for employees 


of Grumman Aircraft involving an increase for all production workers of 5 cents 
an hour in lieu of an existing production bonus; a production standard of 0.48 
pounds of airframe per man-hour based on the production level maintained 
during several ncaa months, and wage increases based upon increases in 
output above the production standard, the rate being a 1 per cent. wage increase 
for each 2 per cent. increase in production. In its opinion, the Board elaborated 
on the above resolutions, explaining the purpose of wage incentives and warnin 
that the complex and special problems involved in their application requi 
expert development. 

Since Executive Order 9328 was issued in April 1943 there have been about 
800 applications for approval of various types of wage incentive plans. The 
Board found that many of them were completely unscientific and haphazard 
and represented attempts to raise wages and attract man-power; they were not 
only frequently inflationary, but would have created inequalities, and therefore 
had to be rejected.* 

In one such case the regional board at Philadelphia refused an application 
of the Mesta Machine Company to extend its incentive plan for craftsmen and 
skilled mechanics to general service men. The plan proposed an hourly bonus 
for these workers equal to one-half that earned by the skilled workers over a 
three-month period. As this would have meant an immediate increase of 6 cents 
an hour for these employees, to which they were not entitled under the stabilisa- 
tion programme, the board could not approve the plan. There were also other 
objections: there would be no direct relationshi tween incentive payments 
and output efficiency, no provision had been made for time studies, and the effi- 
ciency of the workers might decrease without affecting the bonus. However, 
the board ruled that if an incentive plan for other workers were feasible, there 
was no reason why a carefully develo plan should not be adopted.? 

On the other hand, the National War Labor Board approved a group incentive 
bonus plan for both production and non-production employees of the United 
Aircraft Corporation since it satisfied the criteria laid down in the Grumman 
case.’ And in at least one instance an incentive plan has been applied to salaried 
supervisory employees. The Maritime Commission approved an incentive com- 

nsation system for the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company of Chester, 

ennsylvania, through which it is hoped to speed production and cut man-hour 
requirements in the construction of oil tankers. e new system provides that, 
for each 7,500 man-hours saved in the construction of tankers directly under 
their supervision, supervisory employees will be given added compensation of 1 
per cent. of their monthly salary. After an employee has earned an added 8 per 
cent. on one vessel, the additional extra compensation will be reduced to 4% per 
cent. for each additional 7,500 man-hours saved.‘ 


Commission Earnings. 


The National War Labor Board has ruled that the Little Steel formula will 
not be applied to commission earnings, following a unanimous decision which 
was noteworthy for the concurrence of the labour members of the Board in the 
face of union opposition. In this decision, affecting more than 5,000,000 workers, 
aay: yee salesmen in the distribution and service industries, the Board held 
that the complexity of types of commission and the general practice of not kee 
ing hours records for commission-paid employees made it impracticable to apply 
the 15 per cent. formula. With respect to increases in commission earnings, the 
Board has previously ruled that such earnings may exceed those of the poets 
year as long as there is no change in the commission rate. On the other hand, the 
Salary Stabilization Unit has ruled that approval is required for commission 
payments which exceed in amount those of the previous year. Following consider- 
able dispute, this ruling was however suspended for 1943.5 


A New Criterion of Substandard Wages. 


The National War Labor Board has recently adopted 50 cents an hour or 
$20 a week as the official dividing line between standard and substandard wages, 
and has instructed regional boards accordingly. The latter may, however, 


1 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 40, 4 Oct. 1943, p. 955-956 and 959. 
2 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 45, 8 Nov. 1943, p. 1076. 

« 3 Idem, Vol. 6, No. 47, 22 Nov. 1943, p. 1125. 

4 U.S. Marrrme Commission: Press Release, 3 Nov. 1943. 

5 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 47, 22 Nov. 1943, p. 1123. 
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establish appropriate substandard measures at that rate or below it, and may 
now use this standard in handling proposed adjustments. The Board had previ- 
ously ruled that employers could make adjustments up to 40 cents an hour 
without prior approval’, and later, pending final settlement, had set as a tentative 
yardstick the 50 cents an hour or $20 a week which has now become the official 
and final figure.? 


OVERTIME Pay REGULATIONS 


A number of rulings have been made recently regarding the 
effect of wartime Executive Orders on payment at overtime rates, 
under collective agreement and under regulations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Interpretation of Executive Order 9240 by the Secretary of Labor. 


The Secretary of Labor, on 1 December 1943, issued a statement to clarify 
the effect of Executive Order No. 9240 of 9 September 1942’ concerning payment 
of time-and-a-half rates on the sixth day of work in an established work week. 
The Order prohibits the payment of premium wage rates for work on Saturday 
or Sunday, or any particular day as such, but permits payment, where required 
by legal provisions, or employment contracts, or customs, of not more than time 
anda half for work in excess of 8 hours in any day or 40 in any work week, or for 
work performed on the sixth day worked in any regularly scheduled work week. 
Thus the Order does not require payment of time and a half on the sixth day but 
merely permits premium payment for the sixth day worked, where it is required 
by custom or by a contract of employment. The six days worked need not be 
worked consecutively but they must all fall within one regularly scheduled work 
week, which, for purposes of the Order, consists of seven successive days beginning 
at the same hour on the same calendar day of each week.* 

The Secretary of Labor’s statement gives examples of the way in which the 
hours are to be computed and calls attention to the fact that there is no Federal 
legislation requiring such payments, and that the provisions of the Order there- 
fore relate only to the requirements of employment contracts or customary prac- 
tice. A particular difficulty has been the method of calculating the scheduled 
work week when it comprises days on which no work was actually performed. 
It is pointed out that many collective bargaining contracts define specifically 
the causes for absence which the parties have agreed shall furnish a reasonable 
basis for counting days not worked as if they had been worked when computing 
the sixth day for overtime purposes. Examples of such causes have been absence 
on earned or paid vacation, required attendance before a draft board, injury on 
the job, and the like. It is stated that there is no objection under the Order to 
these definitions.§ 


A War Labor Board Decision. 


The regional war labor board at Detroit, in a recent decision, went even 
farther than the Secretary of Labor when it ordered a company to pay time and 
a half for all hours worked on the sixth consecutive day, thereby making manda- 
tory the provision which, under the Executive Order, was merely permissive. The 
regional Send also defined the conditions on which a day not worked may be 
included within the calculation. A full day’s absence is counted as a day worked 
if it results from: (1) an accident sustained in the course of work; (2) a lay-off 
by the pre tar except as a disciplinary measure or for reasons entirely the fault 
of the employees; (3) a request by the company that the employee remain off 
duty; (4) activities by union officers and committee members dealing solely with 
the relationship between the company and the union. The board also ruled that 
part-day absences for the same reasons should count as days worked for either 
sixth or seventh day purposes (in case of provision for double-time payment on 
the seventh day) and, that when an employee’s absence during the work week 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 522. 

2 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 47, 22 Nov. 1943, p. 1125. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 590. 

‘ A ruling by the Department of Labor makes it clear that there can be only one sixth day 
of work for which the premium rate may be paid for any employee in any one week (Wage and 
Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 50, 13 Dec. 1943, p. 1218). 

5’ Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 6, No. 49, 6 Dec. 1943, p. 1192. 
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is unjustified, he should receive no pay at overtime rates for the sixth or seventh 
day worked until he has made up the time lost.! 


Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor ruled recently that although under the Fair Labor Standards Act an em- 
pore may designate any hour of any day as the beginning of the work week, 

e is still obliged to honour any obligation assumed by contract to compute over- 
time on the basis of a stipulated work week.* 


Hours oF WorK AND FUEL SAVING IN SWITZERLAND 


A new Order was issued by the Swiss Federal Department of 
Economic Affairs on 8 September 1943 relating to the arrangement 
of the hours of opening of shops, restaurants, and places of enter- 
tainment and the hours of work in industrial undertakings and 
offices, the object being to save fuel. 


Under the new Order consumers make their own arrangements to ensure that 
the quantities of fuel allotted to them meet their needs. The cantonal authorities 
may make regulations relating to central heating, shop hours, etc. Decisions 
taken by industrial or economic associations for the purpose of economising fuel 
may be declared binding by the War Office for Industry and Labour on all under- 
takings in the industry or all persons in the occupation concerned. Similarly, 
an exception may be granted from the provisions of any Federal —— con- 
cerning workers’ protection and new arrangements made to meet the change in 
working hours made for the purpose of saving fuel. Likewise, the cantonal author- 
ities may grant exceptions to cantonal regulations.* 

In applying this Order, the War Office for Industry and Labour has provided 
a revised system of hours of work, permitting an extension of the working day 
up to 10% hours if no work is done on Saturday (or some other day) or if the 
midday break is shortened. Similarly, if a factory suspends work for a certain 
time to save fuel, exceptions to the hours of work provisions may be authorised 
to enable it to make up for the time lost. 

Similar arrangements are made where factory working hours are less than 
10% hours to permit a reduction in the midday break, provided that it is not less 
than 30 minutes in a working day of not more than 8 hours, 40 minutes in a 
working day of 8 to 94 hours, and 50 minutes in a working day of over 94% 
hours. In each case the factory must enable workers to take their meal in a 
dining room or on proper seats and benches. 

Where there are two shifts in the day, time lost by not working on Saturday 
(or some other day) may be distributed over five days. For adult male workers 
the maximum of 48 hours a week must be equally distributed over five days and 
the second shift must not extend beyond midnight. For adult women, maximum 
working hours may not exceed 8}4 and the second shift must end not later than 
11 p.m. For all workers under 18 years, the provisions of the Factory Act relating 
to hours and shifts remain in force.‘ 


PROMOTION OF SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN EGypriaAN Ports 


A Committee appointed by the Egyptian Government in 1942 
to study the conditions of seamen’s welfare in Egyptian ports, 
in pursuance of the Recommendation on the subject adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1936, recently submitted 
a report proposing the creation in the three main ports, Alexandria, 
Port Said, and Suez, of official bodies composed of representatives 
of various departments and port authorities, to investigate the 
conditions of seamen in these ports. These bodies would collaborate 


1 Ibid., p. 1178. 


2 Ibid., p. 1180. 
s Recueil des a aise, No. 39, 16 Sept. 1943, p. 736. 
4 Idem, No. 41, 30 Sept. 1943, p. 773. 
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with consular and other authorities and organisations in co-ordina- 
ting and carrying out improvements of these conditions. 


In regard to the safety of seamen in the ports, the Committee finds that the 
present regulations concerning the sale of liquor and narcotics, the employment 
of minors in public houses, and the fencing off of docks, etc., are sufficient for 
their pu . However, an increase in the existing police force in the ports is 
suggested and also the improvement of harbour transport facilities in Port Said 
and Suez. 

There is in Egypt a special police force for the curtailment of prostitution, 
and a law is now being prepared which provides severe punishment for offences 
of this kind. 

In addition to the existing publications, mostly in Arabic, the Committee 
proposes to translate into the more widely spread European languages, for dis- 
tribution to seamen, pamphlets with information on the dangers to which they 
are exposed and the prevention and treatment of social and other diseases, etc. 
a am on the location of clinics for medical treatment is also to be dis- 
tributed. 

A number of hospitals and public health clinics are now in operation where 
treatment for venereal and other diseases is given to all seamen, and it is recom- 
mended that these facilities should be expanded by establishing additional 
venereal disease clinics and first-aid centres in the ports. 

In addition to the seamen’s home, a Merchant Navigation Club has been estab- 
lished during the war in Alexandria, and also a club in Suez, and a home for 
merchant seamen in Port Said. 

These institutions provide food, lodging, and recreation for seamen, and their 
continued operation after the war is to be encouraged.! 


FORMATION OF AN INDIAN SEAMEN’S WELFARE LEAGUE IN LONDON 


An association of Indian seamen, called the Indian Seamen's 
Welfare League, was formed in London in June 1943. The aim of 
the League is to provide benefits and comforts for visiting Indian 
seamen, of whom there are usually about a thousand in the Port 
of London. 


All Indian seamen resident in Great Britain can become members for an 
annual subscription of 1s. a year. The League’s policy is defined as “looking 
after the economic, social, and cultural interests of Indian seamen, providing 
them with recreation in Britain and communicating with their relatives in India 
in the event of any misfortune’’.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


PROPOSED REORGANISATION OF HEALTH SERVICES IN 
Great BRITAIN 


Pending the publication by the British Government of its 
revised proposals for the reorganisation of health services, the 
British Medical Association has announced its policy in a series of 
recommendations, summarised below. 


Government Policy. 


On 16 February 1943 Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the Council, made 
a statement in the House of Commons announcing the Government's readiness 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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to reorganise the existing services on the lines of a comprehensive health service 
as suggested in the Beveridge Report.' The object would be to secure: 


... through a public, organised, and regulated service that every man, 
woman, and child who wants it can obtain easily and readily the whole range 
of medical advice and attention through the general practitioner, the consul- 
ow the hospital, and every related branch of prolessional up-to-date me- 


Under the health insurance scheme at present in force, it will be recalled, 
only general practitioners’ services and medicines are available to insured per- 
sons. Neither specialist out-patient treatment nor hospital treatment are granted, 
and the dependants of insured ~~ are not entitled to medical benefits. 

The Government proceeded forthwith to consult hospitals, local authorities, 
and the medical profession on the proposed reorganisation. The profession was 
represented by a committee set up by the British Medical Association, the Royal 
Colleges, and other professional bodies. In the course of its discussions with this 
committee, the Minister of Health tentatively py a medical service avail- 
able to the whole community, under the control of a Government department 
and administered by local authorities = for this purpose by means of joint 
boards. Doctors were to be employed by these authorities as salaried officers and 
general practice was to be based on health centres. These suggestions, however, 
did not meet with the approval of the committee and were thereupon withdrawn 
by the Government. Negotiations with the profession will be opened following 
the publication of the revised proposals of the Ministry. 


Attitude of the British Medical Association. 


Proposals for a general medical service had been submitted to the consider- 
ation of the profession in the Draft Interim Report of the Medical Planning 
Commission, published in June 1942 and approved in broad outline by the Repre- 
sentative Body of the Association in September 1942.4 The above-mentioned 
decision of the Government, however, and the subsequent discussions necessitated 
an early authoritative statement by the profession on the fundamental principles 
that should form the basis of any future reorganisation of health services. Prin- 
ciples were accordingly elaborated by the Council and adopted by the Represent- 
ative Body with certain modifications at its meeting of September 1943. 

The following preamble, reaffirming certain basic principles adopted in 1938, 
was approved: 


(4) The system of medical service should be directed to the achievement 
of panes health and the prevention of disease no less than to the relief of 
sickness. 

(it) There should be available for every individual the services of a 
general practitioner or a family doctor of his own choice. 

(#i¢) Consultants and specialists, laboratory services, and all n 
auxiliary services, together with institutional provision when required, should 
be available for the individual patient, normally through the agency of the 
family doctor. 

(tv) The several parts of the complete medical service should be closel 
co-ordinated and developed by the application of a planned national heal 
policy acceptable to the profession as a whole. 


Social and environmental conditions. The recommendation on this subject 
was as follows: 


The health of the people depends primarily upon the social and environ- 
mental conditions under which they live and work, upon security against fear 
and want, upon nutritional standards, 7 educational facilities, and upon 
the facilities for exercise and leisure. e improvement and extension of 
measures to satisfy those needs should precede or accompany any future 
organisation of medical services. 


Conditions conducive to efficient service. The following recommendation 
was adopted: 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social Security Plans in 
Great Britain", p. 48. . 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Feb. 1943, cols. 1660-1661, 

3 Cf. International Labour Resiew, loc. cit., pp. 57-61. 
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The efficiency of a country’s medical services, both preventive and curative, 
depends upon the available medical and scientific knowledge, upon the cha- 
racter and extent of medical education, upon the sufficiency and quality of 
personnel, upon facilities for treatment (including institutional accommo- 
dation), and upon the absence of any economic barriers that impede the utilisa- 
tion of such services. 


The recommendation then calls for an increase of the facilities and resources 
for medical research, the maintenance at a high standard of medical education, 
arf the removal of economic barriers which prevent advantage being taken of 
such services. 


Functions of the State. The following recommendation was adopted: 


Subject to these general and over-riding considerations, the functions 
of the State should be to co-ordinate existing provision, both official and non- 
official, to augment it where necessary, and to secure that it is available 
without economic barrier to all who need it. The State should confine itself 
within these wide limits, invading the personal freedom of both citizen and 
doctor only to the extent which the satisfaction of these functions demands. 


Certain representatives proposed to replace this recommendation by a bolder 
statement, to the effect that the State should provide a well planned and co- 
ordinated service giving citizens the full benefits of modern medical progress and 
doctors the fullest opportunity of exercising their skill and developing their know- 
ledge. They pointed out that mere co-ordination would not provide a compre- 
hensive service capable of maintaining fully equipped medical centres. The 
freedom they desired was freedom to do their own work properly under satis- 
factory conditions, and freedom from insecurity and penury in old age. They 
urged the nee to have confidence in their ability to give an adequate 
service to the public, and confidence in the public to give them a fair deal. The 
amendment was rejected by a large majority. 


Control of health service. The following recommendation was adopted: 


It is not in the public interest that the State should convert the medical 
rofession into a salaried branch of central or local government service. The 
tate should not assume control of doctors rendering individual or personal 

health service. The profession rejects any proposal for the control of the future 
medical service by local authorities as at present constituted. 


Some members pointed out during the debate that the State which organises 
and finances the service must also have organisational control, though no lay 
authority should intervene in the doctor-patient relationship. A motion to this 
effect was, however, defeated. 

Previous to the discussion of the general principles, the meeting had decided 
by 200 votes to 10 that the creation of a whole-time salaried State medical service 
was not in the best interests of the community. Attention was subsequently 
drawn to the fact that the Representative Body had voted against a whole-time 
salaried service but not against a State medical service. In fact, the national 
health insurance scheme was also a State service. 


Doctor-patient relationship. The following recommendation was adopted: 


Free choice as between doctor and patient should be preserved as a basic 
principle of future health services, and no administrative structure should be 
approved which does not both permit and encourage such free choice. 


_ It was stressed in the debate that the doctor, too, should have the right to 
reject a patient. 
The next point made was that: 
It is not in the public interest that the State should invade the doctor- 
— relationship. The loyalty and obligation of a doctor rendering personal 
— service to an individual patient should be to that patient and to none 
other. 


A proposal was made, without success, to limit this recommendation to the 
first sentence because practitioners also had a duty as citizens which might be 
in conflict with their duty towards the patient. 
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In conclusion: 


Free choice of doctor should be reinforced by a method of remuneration 
which relates remuneration to the amount of work done or the number of 
persons for whom responsibility is accepted. 


The meeting did not desire to enter at this s into any details on the me- 
thods of remuneration, and rejected both amendments declaring against the 
capitation fee and amendments deprecating remuneration for services rendered, 
as well as a proposal to combine a basic salary with a capitation fee. 


Official and private consultations. The following recommendation was 
adopted: 


Every member of the community should be free to consult the doctor of 
his choice either officially, as when he consults the doctor he has selected 
under an official service, or privately, as when he consults some other doctor, 
whether that doctor is a member of an official service or not. Nothing should 
be done to encourage the splitting of the medical profession into two groups— 
the official doctors and the non-official doctors. 


A doctor employed under the service should be allowed to attend a patient 
privately, even though this patient might be entitled to free treatment under 
the service. The recommendation was carried despite the objection that such a 
right might prejudice the State scheme and serve as an argument for lower sala- 
ries because the doctors would have private practice to fall back u 

At a later stage of the meeting it was agreed that a comprehensive medical 
service should be available to all who need it, but that it was unnecessary for the 
— to provide it for those who were willing and able to provide it for them- 

ves. 

As regards consultants and specialists it was recommended that they: 


... Should normally be attached to the hospital. For those persons who wish 
to be treated in private accommodation, whether part of a hospital or not, 
private consulting practice should continue. 


Administration of health service. This recommendation was as follows: 

The central administrative structure should be a corporate body con- 
cerned only with civilian health services and should be responsible for all 
civilian health services. This central administrative body should be advised 
on medical matters, including personnel, by a medical advisory committee 
representative of the medical profession, which should be at liberty to publish 
its findings. Locally, new administrative bodies, responsible to the central 
authority, should cover wide areas and should be representative, directly or 
indirectly, of the community served and, in appropriate proportion, of the 
local medical profession and voluntary hospitals. ey should be advised on 
medical matters, including personnel, by local medical advisory committees 
representative of the local medical profession, which should be at liberty 
to publish their findings. These administrative changes should be regarded 
as foundation changes to be agreed before other changes are initiated. 

The decision that the central administration should be in the hands of a 


co te body was taken after a prolonged debate in which it was argued that 
mee a body, though responsible in general to Parliament through a Minister, 


would not be subject to constant parliamentary criticism for the details of its 
work. Appointed for a period of years, the members of the corporate body could 
inaugurate a Dae sami long-term policy, whereas a Government department 


went out of office when the Government fell. These arguments —— in spite 
of objections that a corporate body might also prove unacceptable to the profes- 
sion in the course of time, that the service administered by a corporate y was 
not likely to escape parliamentary criticism, and that such freedom would not 
even be desirable, as the profession might need parliamentary protection as 
much as the public. 

Unity of service was advocated in the following terms: 


All branches of medical practice should be regarded as a single service, 
and it is undesirable that a detailed scheme for general practitioners should 

f; and put into operation without corresponding arrangements for 
other branches of practice. 
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Interim proposals. The Representative Body made certain interim proposals 
to cover the period of transition. Thus it recommended that, pending the consider- 
ation and completion of the administrative changes considered as fundamental, 
national health insurance should be extended to include: 


. . . dependants of insured persons and others of like economic status 
and to cover consultant and specialist services and laboratory and hospital 
facilities as well as general practitioner service. The service should be im- 
proved from time to time as recommended by the profession. Those persons 
with incomes above an agreed limit could, if Parliament decides to make the 
service available to every member of the community, be permitted to become 
voluntary contributors to the extended service. A reconstruction of insurance 
committees would be necessary. 


It was opposed, however, to any extension of services under the National 
Health Insurance Act until satisfactory terms and conditions, including an ade- 
quate capitation fee, had been agreed on between the Government and the pro- 
fession, and until the medical personnel now largely in the armed forces was 
again available. 

The Representative Body also recommended that group practice should be 
tried out before being finally adopted as the basis of future health services: 


There should be initiated, by arrangement and agreement between the 
Government and the profession, organised experiments in the methods of 
practice, such as group practice, including health centres of different kinds, 
which should extend to general practitioner hospital units attached to general 
hospitals. Future developments in group practice should depend upon the 
results of such clinical and administrative experimentation.! 


HEALTH CONDITIONS OF MINERS IN THE ASANSOL SETTLEMENT 
IN INDIA 


A summary is given below of the recently published Admin- 
istration Report for 1942-43 of the Asansol Mines Board of Health. 
The mining settlement in Asansol in the province of Bengal in 
India extends over an area of 413 square miles, with 130 working 
collieries, 430 villages, and two municipal areas, containing a total 
population of 512,616 in 1941. 


General Health of the Mining Population. 

The general health of the population continued to be satisfactory during the 
year under review. The death rate declined from 26.2 per thousand in 1938 to 
12.6 in 1942, and the infant mortality rate from 137.2 per thousand births in 1938 
to 85.0 in 1942. The sickness rate among the miners and their families (based 
on the monthly dispensary returns) was lowest—9 per cent.—in February 1942; 
it rose, however, to 20.2 per cent. in August of the same year as a result of an 
outbreak of malaria, and gradually declined to 9.5 per cent. at the end of the year. 


Anti-Leprosy Work. 

The principal measures undertaken to combat leprosy in the settlement 
consisted of surveys, treatment, home-visiting, and segregation. Out of 5,362 
cases surveyed, 2,680 attended the existing 14 clinics for treatment and 143 
became symptom-free, while 69 infections cases became bacteriologically negative. 
The findings for the past nine years showed a relapse rate of 10 per cent. The 
number of cases admitted for treatment in the Leper Hospital was 75, while 62 
infectious lepers were segregated in the Asansol Leper Settlement and other 


segregation camps. 


Maternity and Infant Welfare. 
A woman superintendent (with medical qualifications) was appointed during 
the year under review for the 12 maternity and infant welfare centres which serve 
47 collieries, 41 villages, and one town with a population of 138,000. Three women 
doctors were appointed as health instructors in three centres, and five welfare 
centres were provided with maternity wards.” 
1 British Medical Journal, Supplement, 2, 9, 16, and 30 Oct. 1943. 
3 Comm L.L.O. 


unication to the I. 
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TRAINING OF HospiTraAL AND Dristrricr Nurss&s iy BoLivia 


A Presidential Decree of 15 April 1943 provided for the setting 
up in Bolivia of a national school for hospital and district nurses. 


The new school is attached to the Ministry of Labour, Health and Social 
Welfare and has the sole right to issue certificates for hospital nurses and district 
nurses. Private schools will be allowed to function only on condition that they 
follow the syllabus of the national school and that their pupils are examined by 
officials appointed by the competent authorities. Nurses who were oy 
in hospitals or private nursing homes at the date of promulgation of the Decree 
may continue to carry on their occupation if they the necessary qualifying 
tests; but they will not be entitled to the official diploma unless they follow the 
courses and pass the examinations of the national school. Those who attend the 
school will be exempt from the normal student age limits, over 16 and under 20 
years, and may attend the courses as external students. 

The conditions for the admission to the school of ae who are not yet 
practising nurses are that they should be within the age limits mentioned above, 
should be unmarried, should have at least a third-grade secondary education, 
and should be able to produce a certificate of g health and good conduct 
together with the written permission of their parents or guardians. A contract 
is signed between the Ministry and the pupil providing for compulsory residence 
in the school with free board, lodging, and uniform, and a cash allowance. The 
course for hospital nurses lasts two years and for district nurses three years, the 
final year being devoted to a special subject in the latter case.! 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE CUMULATION OF PENSIONS AND 
SALARIES FOR STATE OFFICIALS IN PERU 


A Peruvian Decree of 31 August 1943 regulated the rights to 
pension and salary of State officials who, in accordance with the 
legislation on the superannuation and discharge of officials, have 


been retired or discharged, but who have been recalled to State 
service. 


The Decree provides that State officials who have been retired on reaching 
the age limit are entitled to draw their pension in addition to their salary from 
their new employment. In the case of pensions granted for any other reason, the 
pension will be es in favour of the salary; but on the termination of the 
new employment the official will resume his right to the pension on the basis of 
the total number of his P inp of service. Alternatively, the official may choose 
between the salary and the pension. 

This right of option does not apply to persons receiving allowances paid 
by the fund for aid to widows and dependants on account of services rendered 
by a deceased official. Such persons may continue to receive their allowances from 
the fund in addition to the salary from their employment.* 





LIVING CONDITIONS 


Town AND Country PLANNING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Minister of Town and Country Planning, who was 
appointed under an Act of 4 February 1943, issued a memorandum 
on 3 November 1943 describing the survey and other work essential 





1 Proteccién Social, Vol. VI, No. 65, June 1943. 
2 El Comercio, 2 Sept. 1943; communication to the I.L.O. 
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for the proper exercise of planning control during the interim 
period pending the coming into operation of a national planning 
scheme. 


The Act providing for the appointment of the new Minister was passed after 
the Government had given consideration to the reports of the Uthwatt and Scott 
Committees urging a broad scheme of national planning and controlled land 
development’, and it transferred to him the functions which had previously been 
entrusted to the Minister of Works and Planning under the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932. To secure more effective control of development pending 
the coming into operation of planning schemes, a Town and Country (Interim 
Development) Act, 1943 was passed on 22 July 1943, bringing under planning 
control land in England and Wales which was not already subject to a scheme 
or resolution under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. It was in pursu- 
ance of this Act that the Minister of Town and Country Planning issued his 
memorandum on 3 November 1943 outlining the main features to be considered 
in planning rural and urban areas. The memorandum is intended to serve as 
a guide for planning authorities who have had little experience in such work but 
whose duties will require them to consider immediately many projected plans, 
so that work preparatory to actual building can proceed, and so that only such 
development as will fit in with future final plans will be approved. 

Planning officials are urged to consult regional planning officers and other 
local officials and bodies, such as chambers of commerce, having a detailed know- 
ledge which would be useful in compiling a survey of their areas. In surveying 
their districts, planning authorities will have to take into consideration the reten- 
tion of any wartime buildings which would be useful for their purposes; they are 
also advised to pay particular attention to the design of buildings in the area, 
their relation to their surroundings and to include in their outlines any projected 
roads of major importance. Although for planning purposes town and country 
districts must be considered together and in mutual relation, since the main 
distinction in treatment will be between rural and urban areas the Ministry has 
issued its instructions on that basis. 

In rural areas the Government will follow its announced policy of trying to 
avoid using possible good agricultural land for other purposes as long as less 
productive land can be put to those uses. In areas in the rural zone, permission 
will be given to erect buildings normal to the countryside, such as houses for 
agricultural workers, and premises for rural industries (e.g., vegetable and fruit 
canning and jam making); in certain cases permission may be extended to include 
other types of building not specifically related to agriculture. Controlled building 
will be used to preserve the natural beauty of coastal areas which have been, 
or are in danger of being, spoiled by uncontrolled and unsuitable building. In 
preparation for this phase of the work, a coastal survey was begun in December 
1942 by the regional planning officers in collaboration with local planning officers. 

In developing plans for urban areas it will be necessary to distinguish between 
those areas where existing development is reasonably satisfactory and where 
little or no alterations are to be made, and other areas where lack of planning 
control has resulted in very poor and unsatisfactory development. Outline pro- 
posals for areas where new development will be necessary have been drawn up 
under five headings. First, in planning communications, the divisional road 
engineer of the Ministry of War Transport should be consulted. Secondly, resi- 
dential areas should be developed in controlled sequence, and particular attention 
should be given to, and use made of, existing natural features, such as trees, 
woodlands, and watercourses; schools, churches, hospitals and community centres 
may be included in residential areas. Thirdly, shopping and business centres 
should be in compact groups away from the main traffic thoroughfare, and sub- 
sidiary shopping centres should be readily accessible to the residential areas, 
Fourthly, potential industrial sites should be surveyed and selected even though 
they may not be used. Finally, in every district certain areas should be reserved 
permanently for public enjoyment, for playgrounds, parks and gardens. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, pp. 197-206: ‘‘National Plan- 


ning for Town and Country in Great Britain’. 
2 Ministry OF Town AND CountTRY PLANNING, Circular 5: noe Work During the War 


Period, Memorandum B (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 3 Nov. | \ 
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Hovusinc Poniicy 1In GERMANY 


A brief account is given below of certain measures which have been 
taken in Germany to deal with the shortage of housing. Since 1936 
the conversion of dwellings to other uses has been restricted. Not- 
withstanding the mobilisation of men and materials for war pur- 
poses, residential construction was allowed to continue until 1941. 
In 1942 the reconversion of former dwellings to their use as such 
was ordered. 


The peak of residential building activity under Nazi rule was reached in 1937, 
when the number of dwellings built or remodelled increased by over 340,000 as 
compared with the previous year. In 1938 and 1939 the increases were 305,000 
and 220,000 respectively, and in 1940 it was expected that 100,000 oe 
would be completed. Furthermore, at the end of that year an additional 100, 
were under construction.! 

Residential building was supplemented or a series of regulations designed 
to maintain dwellings for residential use. e first measure was contained in 
the Act of 18 April 1936 to amend the Rent Control and Tenants Protection 
Acts, which empowered the Minister of Labour to make the conversion of dwelling 
houses into offices, factories, and shops dependent on authorisation by the muni- 
cipal authorities. By 1941 ten Orders had been issued specifying the municipali- 
ties where such permission was ene oy 4. on 29 July 1941, owing to the cessation 
of new construction and the growing housing shortage, a new Order extended 
this list to all municipalities with a population of over 10,000. No permission 
for conversion could be given after that date unless the house was considered 
unfit for human habitation or was urgently needed for other purposes. A year 
later the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan issued an Order on 14 August 1942, 
which definitely prohibited the conversion of dwellings after 15 September 1942 
and introdu measures to reconvert dwellings used for other purposes to their 
original use. Nevertheless, in urgent cases special permission may be given by 
the Minister of Labour to convert dwellings. Individual rooms may be con- 
verted provided the house does not thereby lose its character as a dwelling house 
(e.g. kitchens cannot be converted to other uses). The prohibition against con- 
version may be waived, however, if a dwelling is to be used for Government 
purposes. A dwelling restored to its original use may not be reconverted for 
other uses, 

The seriousness of the housing situation even before the recent intensification 
of destruction by bombing can be judged by the measures requiring the reconver- 
sion of dwelling units to their former use. A Decree of the Minister of Labour 
of 15 September 1942 ordered Government departments and public bodies, 
including the National-Socialist Party and its constituent agencies, to give up 
premises in houses built for dwellings as soon as sufficient alternative accommoda- 
tion was available. The municipal authorities were asked to take the lead in the 
programme of reconversion, which applied first to those dwellings which had been 
most recently converted in Germany proper, i.e., since the Act of 18 April 1936 
came into force, and to those in areas annexed and occupied by Germany. In 
both cases the houses requiring the least amount of labour and material were 
to be reconverted first. The cost of conversion was to be met by the municipality, 
unless the tenant using the house for non-dwelling purposes had undertaken by 
contract to pay these costs when leaving the building. If the reconversion made 
the house unprofitable, the owner was not obliged to reconvert the dwelling; in 
some cases the owner could secure a Government subsidy, provided the cost of 
conversion was over 100 marks. Owners of reconverted dwellings are not subject 
to the regulations requiring priority to be given to large families. 

If, as a result of conversion, Government departments have to find new 
premises, they may be billeted on other Government departments where surplus 
rooms are available; if tempo buildings are required to house them, the 
necessary money can be borro at 3 per cent. from the Ministry of Labour, 
which has special funds for that purpose.* 








1 Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business Research (Berlin), No. 1/2, 31 Jan, 1941. 
§ Reichsarbdestsbiatt, 1942, No. 27, Part 1D. 407; Part V, Pp. . 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of. 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’, pp. 118-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the January issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the April issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: “‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures’”’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign * signifies: _ figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign * signifies: ““economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
awe —_ that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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_ .1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages 
in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method 
“7 fon of South Afric. Antunes: 30 Sept of each 9 eee ere ny sana 
nion ica. n " year. 
United . Bureau of Labor Statistics (B.L.S.): annual figures: a ; monthly figures: 
week nearest to the 1 Sth of the month. National Industrial Conference Boerd Series (N-1.C.B.): annual Ggures: 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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1 Mar. 2 Apr. # Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
4 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. § Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except money wages 
for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
Industrial Conference Board series (N. Lc B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the 
month 

Colombia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industrial groups.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 2 Incl. juveniles. 
*Oct. ‘July. Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding Eastern Territories 
and Transylvania. 7? Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked 
per — see jh Mar. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked 

week, an. 

Frence. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 
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P Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each . 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; eo averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, imate 

_Switserland. Fape by Le ; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 

for years owing to s change ip method. : 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). 2 Jan.-June. * Two first quarters. ‘4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). 5 Jan.-Nov. ® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe 
mia-Moravia only. 

Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 

New Zealand. Annual figures:-a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Department of State. The Caribbean Islands and the War. A Record of 
Progress in Facing Stern Realities. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1943. v + 85 pp. Maps. 25c. 


This study, prepared by the United States Section of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, surveys primarily the impact of the war on civilian 
life and activities in the Caribbean area, the administrative machinery used to 
cope with new problems created by the war, and the readjustment measures 
which these specific problems occasioned; it gives some account also of wartime 
economic and political developments regarded as having a more than transitory 
significance. The problems surveyed include those of food and shipping, wages, 
unemployment, sugar crops, and strategic materials produced in the Caribbean 
area. The wartime economic controls introduced by the Caribbean Governments 
are outlined. The expansion of industrial activity in civilian products as well 
as in war materials; the promotion of fisheries; the increase in inter-island trade 
and the increase in air transport; these are the facets of economic progress noted 
and illustrated. The statistical data included are a useful feature of the study 
and provide material on wages, for example, not otherwise generally available. 

In the foreword the view is put forward that the new international techniques 
developed for meeting the Caribbean emergency “‘are sound in principle and have 
proven their worth in practice. The effectiveness of this new as fruitful approach 
to problems of dependencies may well have future significance.” 


War Production Drive—WPB. Industrialists Report on their Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees. Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1943. 38 pp. 


There are now over 2,700 labour-management war production committees 
in American industry, with about 30,000 members, representing over 6,000,000 
workers. The War Production Drive presents in this pamphlet over 100 typical 
statements from responsible management officials on the operation of these 
committees in their plants, with a foreword by the Director General of the War 
Production Drive, who writes: 


In making these factual, candid statements, management has given con- 
clusive proof of labour-management committees’ value. You will find most 
of these judgments thoughtful, precise, and well-reasoned. They do,not claim 
their committees accomplish miracles. They make careful distinction between 
things committees can and cannot accomplish. Many of them emphasise the 
practical principles making for successful results. All in all, these statements 
furnish management the type and kind of information management wants 
and needs most; they tell what benefits can be expected, and how to get them. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alguy, Jeremiah S. Permanent World Peace. New York, Standard Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1943. 304 pp. 


This book is yet another attempt to devise an international political organisa- 
tion for the future. The author reviews the shortcomings of the League of Nations, 
proposes a revised Covenant for a ‘‘Peace Union and Peace Tribunal’’, and dis- 
cusses the possible attitude of the democratic and non-democratic States towards 
such an organisation after the war. 


Howard, Donald S. The W.P.A. and Federal Relief Policy. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 879 pp. $4. 


An exhaustive study of relief problems in the United States, by a member 
of the staff of the Russell Sage Foundation, which is not confined to relief works 
but includes chapters on the general question of cash relief schemes (or lack of 
schemes) in the various States. The author finds that these schemes have been 
inadequate up to now and suggests Federal grants on condition that the relief 
is granted “without respect to such considerations as age, sex, colour, nationality, 
race, employability, political affiliation, residence, or the resources of relatives”. 
He thinks the relief work programme has been of inestimable value to millions of 
workers, but criticises the special features of the programme, which make it a 
programme of relief work rather than public works in general, such as its restric- 
tions on the kinds of work, the number of people who can be employed, the con- 
ditions of employment, and the quantities ~ ¢ materials that can be used. He 

roposes the adoption of a policy aiming at the provision of employment in keep- 
ing with their skills and abilities to all who are not already employed under 
socially approved standards. 


Hurwitz, Howard Lawrence. Theodore Roosevelt and Labor in New York 
State, 1880-1900. New York, Columbia University Press; London, P.S. King & 
Staples, 1943. 316 pp. $3.75. 


In hardly any period of American history have labour and social problems 
been as much in the foreground as in the decades from 1880 to 1900. Using a 
mass of material, the author draws a picture of this period which should be of 
interest to the observer of present-day America because it throws light on the 
background of some of the most important ideas still vigorously alive in American 
labour relations, economic philosophy, and political doctrine as a whole. It is 
particularly interesting to compare the attitudes both of Theodore Roosevelt 
and of the American labour movement in their formative years with their attitudes 
after the turn of the century. 


Jewish Colonization Association. Jts Work in the Argentine Republic, 
1891-1941. Buenos Aires, 1942. 93 pp. Illustrated. 


After a short appreciation of the founder of the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, Baron Maurice de Hirsch, this study gives a comprehensive survey of the 
legal position of the Association in Argentina and the technique by which the 
colonisation work is carried on. It contains statistical and geographical data 
and a detailed description of the settlements organised by the Association. Due 
attention is paid to the problems of recruitment and the conditions of settlement 
and agricultural exploitation of different areas. In conclusion, the study quotes 
some official appreciations of the work of the Association. 


Kruif, Paul de. Kaiser Wakes the Doctors. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1943. 158 pp. 


A lively description of a great experiment in the collective organisation of 
medical care in the Kaiser shipyards on the United States west coast. Under this 
scheme all the 125,000 workers of the firm receive, without qualifying conditions, 
unlimited medical care by expert groups of doctors in up-to-date hospitals, in 
return for a regular contribution of 7 cents a day. The service is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Garfield, who in 1933, on his own initiative, had provided medical 
¢are on a prepayment basis at three modern, air-conditioned and perfectly equipped 
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desert hospitals for the workers engaged on building the Los Angeles Aque- 
duct. Later, Dr. Garfield organised a similar service for Henry Kaiser when the 
Coulee Dam was built. Preventive care under the plan greatly reduced mortality 
and raised output. Subsequently, a health plan on a still larger scale was inaug- 
urated by Kaiser and Garfield as a permanent foundation. The California Physi- 
cian’s Service has completed this plan by providing care for the families of the 
workers in co-operation with the Kaiser foundation. 

The book is an eloquent and unconventional plea for medical care insurance 
which makes it possible to ras unlimited care according to the most up-to-date 
principles, of a quality and extent that could never be afforded even by the well- 
to-do at their individual expense. Doctors under such a collective care service 
“‘can use the full power of their science’. 


Levy, Jerome. Economics is an Exact Science. New York, New Economic 
Library, 1943. xv + 503 pp. $3.50. 


This book represents an attempt to formulate an original analysis of the 
working of the economic system and a solution of the problem of unemployment. 
It consists of two parts. Part I explains the functions of the various component 
parts of the capitalist system, listed as the working class, the investing class, 
the money-lending class, land, the consuming class, profits, the monetary system, 
taxes, self-interest, and government. All the economic factors are summarised 
into one simple algebraic equation, which, the author claims, “provides a basis 
for answering correctly and quickly every question relating to the functioning 
of our economic system”. In Part II measures are proposed to ensure full employ- 
ment and justice for all economic classes. 

The book as a whole is not lacking in originality, but it might have come 
nearer to achieving its objectives had the author been willing to make use of the 
precise and powerful tools of analysis provided by modern economic theory. 


Munk, Frank. The Legacy of Nazism. The Economic and Social Consequences 
rd — New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. xvi + 288 pp. 
2.50. 


A study of the impact of totalitarian economies upon the world, in which the 


author describes the intricate web of German industry in Germany proper and 
throughout Europe with particular reference to the new economic institutions 
such as the war companies, the Hermann Goring Works, and the food monopolies. 
He discusses at length other factors related to German expansion, such as methods 
of finance at home and in occupied countries and the removal and destruction of 
populations. He ay the mass attacks against the Jews as a German 


attempt to destroy the 
stroyed already. 
Referring to the profound social and psychological effects of German totalita- 
rianism, the author emphasises the fact that it will take a considerable amount 
of time before these effects will have disappeared. For the post-war period, he 
age that the German cartels and combines, such as the Hermann Goring 
orks, should be internationalised and administered by an inter-governmental 
authority, directly dependent on an association of nations. In many cases it 
will be impossible to identify Nazi-controlled units as lawful successors to previ- 
ously existing firms, and in other cases it may be undesirable to return them to 
their former owners. While many people are hopeful of restoring small enterprises 
and a wide diffusion of ownership, the author holds that such a procedure is not 
likely to prove practicable. He recommends that some use should be made of 
German political institutions and economic units, no matter how undesirable 
they may have been, whenever and wherever it is expedient, and suggests, for 
instance, that the German banking system" through which such a large part of 
European financial matters have been channelled might be used as the basis of a 
new world clearing bank. 


Neilson, William Allan, and Swing, Raymond Gram. What the United 
Nations Relief Program Means to YOU. Washington, Food for Freedom, Inc., 
1943. 8pp. 5c. per copy, $1 per 100. 


Answers to questions commonly asked about the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Account is taken of ‘the decisions of the first 
session of the U.N.R.R.A. Council, held in November-December 1943.1 


1 See above, pp. 145-159. 


urgeois order, which, he suggests, may have been de- 
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Nuffield College, Oxford. Employment Policy and Organization of Indus- 
try after the War. A Statement. Oxford University Press; London, Humphrey 


Milford, 1943. 70 pp. 2s. 


This statement is the outcome of a series of private conferences attended 
by industrialists, university professors, social workers and others, and was drawn 
up by a drafting committee chosen from those who attended. The starting point 
of the discussions was the need for ensuring full employment, but they branched 
out into questions concerning the organisation of industry and the relations 
between public and private enterprise, capital and labour, and industry and the 
public. The argument is broadly that full employment depends upon measures to 
control the trade cycle, extensive structural adjustments of the British economic 
system and the highest obtainable efficiency in industry, and the statement 
explains in some detail how these objectives may be attained. It does not deal, 
except incidentally, with the international issues, which are to be considered 
separately in a further statement. 


Ransmeier, Joseph Sirera. The Tennessee Valley Authority. A Case Study 
in the Economics of Multiple Purpose Stream Planning. Nashville, Tennessee, 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1942. xx + 486 pp. 


The principal purpose of this study is to review and appraise the relative 
worth of different theories of cost allocation of public development works which 
are constructed to serve not one, but several, purposes. Specifically, the study 
is concerned with the theory of allocating the costs of the system of dams con- 
structed by the Tennessee Valley Authority for the purposes of navigation, flood 
control, and power generation among the three uses. There were at least six 
rival theories suggested as the basis for allocating the cost of the dams 
to the several purposes served, and the author states these theories clearly, 
explaining their characteristics, and offers conclusions on their value. 

This piece of intricate analysis is of the highest value, for several reasons, 
in the economics of development works. The development authority ought to 
know its own cost of production since, if it is selling a product, for example, 
electricity or gas, or water, it may, in the extreme case, leave itself at the mercy 
of all sorts of consumers’ demands, and would have no measure of how far it could 
continue to meet demands on the basis of contracts made with its consumers. 
It would certainly never know whether it was losing or gaining, or subsidising 
or losing business, owing to excessive charges. Secondly, the agency would not 
know how far to press its continued building of hydro-electric dams and installa- 
tions, for example, as compared with producing electricity by alternative methods, 
such as steam plant, or actually of leaving the agricultural land that might be 
destroyed for water-power reservoirs to its normal uses. Thirdly, without the 
allocation to the several uses, the cost of production of any particular resource 
cannot be set down accurately in the accounts, and consequently the analyses of 
operations and the computation of profit and loss become impossible. Further- 
more, should it be desired to use a development project as a “‘yardstick”’ of the 
costs and operations of other agencies, such an allocation would be indispensable. 

The author very clearly presents the various ways in which the competing 
theories attempt to do this. His conclusion is that, to a large degree, no theory 
can give a fully accurate allocation; that it is necessary to reject the Euclidean 
method of adding together or analysing benefits of costs, excepting in so far as 
direct costs are concerned. That is to say, common or joint costs cannot be treated 
otherwise than upon an arbitrary principle of allocation, and the choice of that 
principle must depend on the policy formed by the governmental authorities. 
His conclusion is that investment in development works of a multiple-purpose 
nature is justifiable if prospective annual benefits exceed prospective annual 
costs for some scale of development. 


Within the range of feasible improvement, an undertaking should be ex- 
panded at the expense of additional annual costs up to the point at which 
the added benefits obtained are precisely foffset by the added costs 
incurred. . . Practical application of the pure theory of project or system 
planning encounters numerous difficulties. The most critical of these are 
that Government is not interested in water control from a strictly com- 
mercial standpoint and that social and intangible economic benefits are not 
susceptible of pecuniary evaluation. It follows that public policy rather 
than prospective}feconomic returns typically must be the final guide of 
public investment. 
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Though the greater part of this study is concerned with the problem of 
the allocation of costs, it opens with several interesting chapters on the history 
and operation of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The result is a very useful 
and convincing piece of administrative and economic analysis of the highest 
importance to those who anticipate an era of public works for the development 
of national and international resources. For although the question of costs cannot 
stand in the way of ultimate considerations of public policy, the ends of social 
justice could be defeated if public planners remained unaware of and inattentive 
to the indices of welfare furnished by costs of production determined as accu- 


rately as may be. 


Robson, William A. (editor). Social Security. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1943. 447 pp. 15s. 


This is a collection of monographs on social security, written, under the 
aegis of the Fabian Society, by a group of social scientists and administrators. 
It is in two parts. The first and larger part consists of critical descriptions of 
each of the several branches of social insurance and assistance now operating 
in Great Britain. This part appears to take account of legislation in force at the 
end of 1942. The second part is concerned with the future. It analyses the 
Beveridge Report, which shows a large measure of agreement with the proposals 
of the Fabian Society, and examines critically the estimates of the cost of imple- 
menting the Report. There is a constructive chapter on the problem of staffing 
the social security administration. A final chapter, by the editor of Medicine 
Today and Tomorrow, sketches a design for a national medical service. Appended 
are the evidence of the Fabian Society submitted to the Beveridge Committee 
and a substantial bibliography. 
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1944—Vol. XLV 


No. 1, January. “Social and Economic Conditions in Chile”. Page 70, first 
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